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LETTER I. 

| To the Reverend James Wirsox. 
ö Dear Wilſon, 

3 M Y letter of laſt Monday gave you 


an account of my arrival at the little 
town of B . The fatigue occaſioned 
by a long ride, the late hour, and the 
darkneſs of the evening, prevented my 
ſaying any thing of the place or its vi- 
 cinity, | 8 
_ B 


The town itſelf 18 remarkable only 
For Its plentiful, crowded markets, and 
excellent inns for this part of the coun- 
try; but its charming ſituation renders 
it an object of importance to the indo- 
lent traveller. 

In order to view the diverſified ſcene- 
77. 1 ſtrolled, this morning, up to the 
top. of the. Caſtle Hill; an eminence 
ſo named, from an old fortreſs that 
ſtood upon it in the time of the Welſh 
princes. The firſt thing that caught 
my attention was the town ſtretching | 
its graceful curve at my feet, upon the 
weſtern bank of the Wye, which be- 
ing joined, about a mile higher up, by 
the Irvon, a large and beautiful ſtream, 
rolls down its augmented volume over 
a clear gravelly bed with open banks, 
ond, in this place, glides under a hand- 
ſome bridge of fave elliptical arches. 

Both rivers abound with fiſh, ſo that 


tal 
I ſhall not want amuſement during 
the intervals of buſineſs. Such Was 
my reflection at the time; but the ey © 
could not reſt upon the objects I bank 
deſcribed. It rambled over a rich and 
well-cultivated, though but a narrow 
plain. It traced the numerous bend- 
ings and ever-varying tints of a fine 
river. It obſerved the hills; here, 
gently riſing with their waving woods; 
there, ſtanding boldly forth with their 
naked, broken rocks, to conceal the 
limped current, or to circumſcribe its 
mazes. Beyond theſe, the fight glan- 
ced to the duſky, brown-peaked, moun- 
tains, which, at a ſolemn diſtance, 
mix with the mellow ſhades of the 
horizon. | | 
You may recollect that we have ad- 
mired the landſcapes of the principality, 
as exhibited to us ip the tours of 
Wyndham, Gilpin, and others. The 
6 
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views from this place preſerve the ſame 


character, but with more chaſte and 
delicate features than any I have hither- 
to obſerved. What a delicious feaſt 
for the lover of nature ! I will enjoy it. 
But, firſt of all, I muſt attend to 


the buſineſs that brought me into this 


neighbourhood. The Welſh eſtate, 


which makes part of my late purchaſe, 


is about two miles from the town of 
B——. You will be pleaſed with the 
fituation. For a conſiderable way it 


embraces the banks of the Wye, and 


thence runs up a winding valley, well 
wooded, and watered by a pretty, rural 
brook It conſiſts of four farms, a- 
mounting altogether to about 5ool. 
per annum. This will place me in a 
reſpectable rank among the freeholders 


of Brecknockſhire. | 
The manor, which comes to me 


with the eſtate, I ſhould not think it 
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worth while to mention, but for one 
pleaſure which it enables me to antici- 
pate. You can occaſionally enter into 
the ſpirit of rural ſports. This ſpot 
affords variety of game. When you 
are diſpoſed to purſue them into Wales, 

_ purſue them as a ſportſman; I ſhall 
only ſtipulate that you leave a few trout 
in the brook, for the amuſement of 
your indolent friend, 
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ear Witfon i 
Tan 8 day my fenders dined. with 


I find them intelligent in their 


* and capable of converſation; in- 


duſtrious, thrifty, and ſkilful huſband- 


men. Their leaſes expire this year, 


and my predeceſſor, determined to ſell 


the eſtate, had refuſed 0 _ them a 


longer term. 


When I aſked if Pre wiſhed a re- 


el ber anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, provided the farms were let to 
them upon the old terms. 

<« The old terms, my friends! who 
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„ 
will you find, in the preſent day, that 
lets eſtates in that manner? Surely you 
cannot think me unreaſonable, if I de- 
mand an advance of twenty per cent.“ 
Mr. Thomas, the principal of my 
tenants, ſpoke for himſelf and for the 
reſt: Our late landlord,” faid he, 
* though unfortunate, was a generous, 
worthy gentleman. We had a good. 
bargain under him for many years; 
but, before he ſold his eſtates, his em- 
barraſſed circumſtances obliged him to 
raiſe them to their full value. We 
hope, therefore, you will not inſiſt up- 
on any advance. We are juſt able to 
live comfortably upon the — and 
to do them juſtice.” 
._ + This,” 'L replied, in the kindboid's 
tone, is the kind of language that: 
you farmers are always provided with; 
but while you plead poverty, your jol- 
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193 
ly countenances convince me that you 
17 live like gentlemen.” | 7 
'«« T'affure you, ſir, continued the Þ| 
honeſt farmer, © we have very good 
reaſon to uſe ſuch language; and J am 
perſuaded it would, in general, be the 


[| Intereſt of landlords themſelves to pay | 
i more attention to it than they do. It $ 
1x you are determined to have the rent 

1 raiſed, I make no doubt but you may 

| find men who will promiſe ſome pounds 

„ more than what we give. If you | 
4 chooſe to treat with them, I muſt, for 
1 my own part, wiſh them joy of the ®| 
F farm. 1 have made ſome little provi || 
q fion for my old age and for my family, | 
1 and after a laborious life, I cannot | 
1 think of waſting it, by giving more for | 
j land than what I can make of it. 

q That is a thing which ſome of my 
d | neighbours have done, and there are 9 
fill others who will not take warning | 
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by their ruin. But if I muſt come to 
poverty, I confeſs, idleneſs, ſeems a 
pleaſanter road to it, than anxiety and 
hard labour. At the ſame time, I 
ſhould be ſorry to be turned out: 1 
have contracted a kind of affection for 
the farm: it has been my native place 
and that of my father. .You perceive, 


ſome pains have been taken to put the 


land in heart, and make. it look to the 
beſt advantage; which, you know, ſir, 
is not the intereſt of a man who "Rog 
for a renewal of his leaſe.” | 
Mr. Thomas ſpoke all, this with. a 


full tone: his countenance was ſteady 


and unabaſhed. | | 
Pleaſed with his manly candour, I 
replied; It muſt be acknowledged 


your huſbandry does you credit; and as 
the farin and you like each other ſo 


well, I ſhould be loath to part old 


friends; but, if I grant you a leaſe, a 
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little farther incumbrance muſt be laid 


upon the premiſes,” 

The farmer hung down his bead i in 
ſtlence: It is this, farmer: I muſt 
deprive you of about half a rood of your 


land to build a couple of rooms, and: 


to add a few ſtalls to the ſtable. I 
may take it into my head to bring a 
friend or two occaſionally, to ſpend a 
month in the neighbourhood, and 


ſhould be glad to welcome them. at- 


my own houſe: at the ſame time, it 
is my intention to ſatisfy you for every 
extraordinary trouble we may give.” 


. « Tf that be all, fir,” ſaid the farmer, 


brightning up, and filling, firſt his 
_ glaſs of toddy and then his pipe, © if. 


that be all, you will not find me afraid 


of my landlord's eye : we fhall be glad: 


of the honour of your company.” 


To the other farmers, who, with. 
open mouths and elevated chins, were. 
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liſtening to our difcourſe, I obſerved,. 
that we intended them the favour to de- 


ſtroy ſome of the hares and partridges 


that ſpoiled their young corn, and that 
we ſhould expect no other acknowledg- 


ment for our trouble, but that they 


would contentedly repair the hedges 
which the horſes and greyhounds n 
happen to break. 

One of them anſwered with good hw 
mour, and ſome degree of ſmartneſs, 
in his broken Engliſh, * 1. doubt yar 
honour will be tired a breaking the 
hedges ſooner nor we ſhall be a mend- 


ing am. Tis bad place here to courſe 


with grewns:. the woods be fo plenty, 
and the cloſes ſo ſmall, that the hares 
muſt have bells on their necks, if you | 
mean to run them down.“ 


We agreed that the leaſes mould be 
made out, and parted mutually ſatisfied! 


with one another. 
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As ſoon as my buſineſs was become a 
little public, I had ſeveral applications 


for the farms, and ſome bold offers. 


With proper management, I might, 


perhaps, have advanced theſe very men 
fifty pounds a year; ſtill they might be 
able to live; but farmers employ a con- 


fiderable capital in their ſtock, and re- 


quire conſiderable {kill in the moſt uſe- 
ful of all profeſſions. 


vilege we freely allow to the plodding 


mechanic, the wheedling ſhopkeeper, 
and the indolent, fat K* but I muſt © 


reſpect my own cloth. 

The rich, my dear friend, from a 
principle of mere ſelfiſhneſs, forteit the 
real ſatisfaction of life, the ſweeteſt and 
moſt cordial of all enjoyments. 


What man, that has a competency, 
could purchaſe more real pleaſure for 


fifty pounds a year, than I ſhall enjoy 


x Why ſhould 
they not live comfortably ? It is a pri- 


„ 


by ſeeing my eſtate in good condition, 
and ſecuring the comfort of four indut- 
trious, worthy families? Aſk thoſe 
lords of a neglected wilderneſs, who 
are obliged to ſeize on a few ill 
favoured, half-famithed beaſts, for the 
payment of their enormous rent, while 
the ſqualid tenant ſtartles at the fight 
of his landlord's ſteward, or ſhudders 
at the thoughts of a jail. | 
But you will ſay, © The wants of 
gentlemen increaſe with their eſtates. 
Rank muſt be ſupported by ſplendid 
equipage, expenſive company, ſpirited 
gaming, &. Oh, human nature! is 
this the high point of perfection to 
which thou art. aſpiring? My mind, 
ſome way, or other, 1s of a very ungen- 
teel caſt. So little ambition have I to 
be diſtinguiſhed in the gay world, that 
if I could foreſee a fon of mine would 
turn out a fine gentleman—by heaven! 
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T wonld' not take the en to become 
his's father. {LCL | ; 


1 Am, &c. 
HENRY STANLEY. 


P. S. Iam determined to be my own 
ſteward. Before my return to Worceſ- 


terſhire, I will have the whole eſtate 
ſurveyed. and accurately mapped, I 


will notleave it till I have made myſelf 
intimately acquainted with every gate, 
every road, every turn of the hedge. 
Thus ſhall I be enabled, when any re- 
pairs are wanted, to keep up an intel- 


ligent correſpondence with Mr. Tho- 
mas, whom I conſider as a great acqui- 


ſition. Obſerving, the other day, ſome 


| books neatly bound and regularly ranged 
on his ſhelf, I had the curioſity to exa- 
mine them. You cannot. imagine my 
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| 129 
ſatisfaction, in finding that they were 
the publications of Arthur Young and. 
Marſhall, and that Thomas himſelf is 
a member of the agricultural ſociety at 
Brecknock. You mult not expect to 
ſee me for a month or two; but my 
time will be welt filled up. 
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LETT E R. III. 
To the SAME. 


Poe v, I am not a man of bu- 
ſineſs, after all. For half a day now 
and then it will do very well; but 1 
cannot give up my whole attention to 
It, cannot meditate, ponder, and dream. 
about it, till I loſe myſelf amid the la- 
byrinth of ſerious affairs. It aſtoniſhes 
me to think that any. man ſhould live 
merely to procure the means of living ; 
that ſo paltry a:thing as money ſhould. 
be made the object of his admiration. 
For my part, I can only uſe it as a ſtep 
in a dirty road. I trample upon it, 


U 1: þ 
and preſs forward. How often do we 
hear it ſaid, Mr. Such-a-one is a 
pleaſant, good kind of man; his only 
fault is to be a little fond-of money !” 
As if covetouſneſs were not a canker 
that eats out the life of every worthy 
ſentiment. A man ſubject to this fail- 
ing may poſſeſs his ſhare of grimace, 
but of virtue not an atom. The poiſon 
creeps through his veins, infects his 
whole heart, and hence, all his ſeem- 
ingo, if duly inveſtigated, will be found 
to begin, to end, and to centre in ſelf- 
intereſt. 

When I behold to Rn nig- 
gard inſulting diſtreſſed virtue, with 
the ſneer of inſenſibility, or ſmiting it 
with the fiſt of oppreſſion, it reminds 
me of the maniac graſping his imagi- 
nary ſceptre, and meditating furious 
revenge againſt men in their ſober 
ſenſes. Such objects are too dangerous 


E 18 } 

for our contempt, too malicious for 
our pity; but ſurely there never was a 
reptile ſo ſenſeleſs and mean as to re- 
ſpect either the one or the other ! I may 

ſometime or other inform you of the 

occaſion of theſe warm effuſions. Yes, 
Wilſon, ſome future letter may be 
ſtained with the names of a Beaver and 
a Worral. At preſent, the impreſſion 
is too painful to be borne: I will en- 
denvout a relieve it. 


F x 
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Even the delicious abſtraction of a. 
folitary ramble has ſcarcely been ſuf- 
ficient to allay the tumult in my breaſt. 
What an aſtoniſhing variety of ingre- 
dients muſt be blended in a true cor- 
dial for the human heart! 

How have I ſpent my time ſince I. 
wrote to you? So triflingly, my dear 
friend, that I am aſhamed to.account: 


1 Wi. 

for ate i; Allotting my mornings to the 
regulation of my farms, I ſometimes 
walk out, after an early dinner, with 
my angling rod to the winding banks 
of a beautiful ſtream; and when tired 
of my favourite amuſement, ſit down 
on a well-choſen ſpot, to ſketch an 
enchanting view: at other times, I 
ride to the different hamlets in the 
neighbourhood, converſe with the ho- 
neſt inhabitants, liſten to their ſimple 
tale, or amuſe myſelf with their inno- 
cent ſuperſtitions. To fill up the 
mere chaſms of time, this is pleaſant 
enough; but it is not the bufineſs of 
life: it is not what we are born for. If 
we make amuſement our main purſuit, 
it becomes very inſupportable. The 
ſoul, conſcious of the miſapplication 
of her powers, fickens with difguſt, 
and ſoon becomes weary of her MID 
habitation. , 


„„ 
Pet for a few days, this rotation of 
nothings did admirably well. I have 
* found” ſaid I to myſelf, © the haunt 
of Happineſs, that modeſt nymph who 
faunters in the rural ſhades, and ſhuns 
the noiſe and buſtle of the great world.” 

The delirium was of ſhort duration. 
Human life,” ſays. a proſound fage, 
is a continual ſuccefſion of hopes and 
diſappointments.” A pitiful remark 
this, for a philoſopher to make. A 
thing ſo obvious to daily experience 
will never enſure him the reputation of 
ſuperior ſagacity. 

I have diſcovered that the place is no 
thoroughfare, that the neighbourhood 
is thinly inhabited by gentlemen, and 
that, to the few they are, I have no 
immediate means of introduction, and, 

I fear, not many communicable ideas. 

The inn, where I ſtill live, affords 

excellent accommodations and civil at- 
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{ 21 } 
rendance ; but why did not I engage a 
friend whoſe company might relieve 
the tedium of a faſtidious hour ? | 


As I was riding, the other day, by a 


neat villa, I aſked a countryman on the 


road, if he knew who lived there: he 
could not, very well, tell me. Then, 


1 ſuppoſe,” ſaid I, © you are a ſtranger 
in theſe parts, for, by the ſtyle of the 


buildings, and the gardens, I perceive 


it muſt be the reſidence of a gentle- 


» 


man.“ ma A gentleman! no, fir, 'tis 


nothing but an Engliſhman.” 


I laughed at the idea; but I have ſince 
reconſidered it. Five centuries ago, 
we Engliſhmen robbed the Welch of 
their national independence. In de- 


fence of it, they had valiantly fought, 


ſeven hundred campaigns : at laſt they 
were compelled to yield it up; but it 
was reſigned with indignant, haughty 
ſubmiſſion. They have never forgiven 


'22 ] 
us; and, at this preſent day, I ſojourn 
among them“ _— but an e 
lihma n.. 

The gentlemen of the principality 
8 indeed, in a great meaſure, for- 
gotten their nationality, and now en- 
liſt, with a tolcrable grace, under the 


banner of their conquerors; but the 


populace ſtill retain ſufficient greatneſs 
of mind to contemn a refinement, which 
they conſider as the badge of flavery, 
and to glory in their deſcent from the 
ancient Britons. 
What is this Liberty, for which a 
whole people could fo pertinaciouſly 
contend, and the loſs of which they ſo 
inveterately reſent! The Welch are not 
worſe lodged, worſe clothed, nor worſe 


fed than they were under their native 


princes; and, for ſome ages, their per- 
ſons and properties are, perhaps much 
better ſecured. Still they pine, under 
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{ 23 ] 
an imaginary yoke, and are dwindled 
down to about one half of their former 
population. Liberty muſt be. ſome- 
thing neceſſary in the compoſition of 


human happineſs. I ſhould imagine it 


may be compared to the point of ho- 
nour in an individual—the reputation 
of a gentleman, a thing which we nei- 
ther eat, drink nor clothe ourſelves 
withal; but the loſs of which for ever 
debaſes the man in his own eſteem. 
Be it what it may, I am convinced it 
is the gift of heaven to all its children; 
and if the divine revelation had not 
pointed out a devil, the luſt of con- 
queſt and dominion which, in all ages, 
has filled the world with miſery, would, 


with me, fully eſtabliſh his exiſtence. 


Leaving you to diſcuſs this knotty point 


at your leaſure, 


1 remain, Ke. 
Henry Goats 
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LETTER IV. 


To the SAME. 


| Dear Wilſon, 


T ET me once more acknowledge that | 


I am aſhamed of my ſplenetic humour. 
I deſpiſe the trite ſentiment of the philo- 
ſopher, quoted in my laſt letter; though 
I cannot entirely diſmiſs it from my 
memo y. Like a troubleſome fly, it 
hovers and buzzes about my fancy. 


C Human life 1s a continual ſucceſſion 


of hopes and diſappointments.“ Theſe 


words I repeated to myſelf twenty times 
this morning, as I. ſtrolled over Irvon 
Bridge toward the Park Wells; two 
ſprings, about a mile and a half from 
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B—, impregnated with ſomemineral, 
and frequented by a few invalids during 
the beginning of the ſummer. The 
ſituation of them is romantic. They 
riſe within a few yards of each other, 


in a ſmall glen between two hills, one 


of which gently ſwells on all fides like 
the ſection of a globe, and 1s entirely 


covered with wood: the other preſents 
a more rocky and naked appearance, 
| and extends its uneven ridge to the bank 


of the Wye, the ſmooth ſtream of which 
is in this place broken by a conſidera- 
ble cataract. 

On two other fides, theſe hills and 


the intervening valley are waſhed by 


the Irvon and the Whevery, fo that 


the whole forms a PI W pie- 
tureſque. 

But, at this time, proſpects were not 
my object. I was in purſuit of com- 


bpany; and it mult be owned, with no 
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wery ſunguine hopes of ſucceſs : for 1 
Had learned at B that the place was 
not much frequented * the idle and 


a 3.1 


the curious. 
ther in vain. Arriving at a ſmall octa- 
gon pump- room, I found a group of 
women in grey linſey-woolſey gowns, 
blue cloaks, and deep beaver hats. 
"The knitting needles were clattering in 
Wi! every hand; for Welſhwomen deem it 
bbe moſt awkward thing in the world 
1 to be unemployed. Thefe fair Cam- 
brobritons were interſperſed with ſome 


bodied, light-blue jerkins, ſaſhed round 


condeſcended to take notice of a ſtrag- 
gling Engliſhman. My appearance 
never interrupted their gleetul and vo- 
ciferous converſation in the diale& of 


the country. While I ſtood gazing at 


The chaſe, however, was not altoge- 


men in looſe great coats, or cloſe- 


with belts of leather. They ſcarcely | 
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this novel aſſemblage, ' I happened to 
perceive a ſpruce little man of a decent 
appearance, who was tripping down 
the ſide of the hill. His hair was tied 
in a faſhionable club; he was dreſſed in 
iron grey, long leathers, and light 
boots, and carried an angling rod in his 
hand. With this ſtranger J entered 
into converfation, and found him poſ- 
ſeſled of conſiderable general knowledge 
and ſome facetiouſneſs. He is a Breck- 
nock attorney, of the name of Watkins; 
but whether buſineſs or pleaſure brought 
him into this neighbourhood is more 
than I know. It is enough that. I find 
him a very pleaſant fellow, and a perfect 
adept in the art of angling. I believe I 
ſhall put into his hands the ſketch of 
the leaſes. Obſerving my rod, he be- 
| ipoke my acquaintance as a brother 
{portſman, and propoſed that we ſhould 
20 in the afternoon to a particular part 
0 


10 1 

-of the river where he had remarked a 
multitude of trout. With this propo- 
fl I gladly cloſed, and, in order to im- 
; prove the kindneſs of fortune, engaged 
- him to dine with me at the inn, where 

I had ordered ſome delicious kid. Good 
morning, Wilſon, my new friend Is 
juſt announced. | 


” [4 » 
-- 


Having drunk our bottle of wine, we 
ſallied forth to our afternoon's amuſe- 
ment, which we purſued with great 
ſucceſs, till we got nearly oppoſite a 
large houſe on the Radnorſhire ſide of 
the river, from which it is ſeparated by 
an extenſive field and a very bold bank, 
ſhaded with hanging woods. Under 
this curtain, I obſerved a neat alcove, 
elevated a few yards above the water, 
upon a little jut of the rock. In this 


dequeſtered ſpot, a charming girl was 
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| fitting alone, . like the genius of the | 


ſtream, which, in this place, is about 
eighty yards wide. 1 regretted that it 
ſeparated us from an object more en- N 
gaging than all the trout in the Wye. 
Unable to keep my eyes off her, I loſt 
my hook and part of my line by at- 
tempting to do more than one thing at 
a time. When ſhe firſt perceived us, 
ſhe was holding a paper in her hand, 
which ſhe immediately threw upon the 
ſeat, and amuſed herſelf by looking at 
our ſport. I ſoon diſcovered, by. Wat- 
kins' countenance, that the lady was, 
at leaſt, an acquaintance. When he 
thought I was not obſerving him, he 


took a letter out of his pocket, open- 
ed it, with a ſhake of the head and 

ſome fignificant geſtures, and folded 
it again, without ſpeaking. The 


lively girl immediately took the hint, 
and, holding out her own letter, faid, 
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It is no great ſecret; lend me your 
rod for a quarter of an hour, and 
you thall ſee it.” When the gallant 
ſpark began wading into the water, 
the ſtood with great compoſure till ſhe 
faw him fairly over his boots; then, 
with a provoking laugh, begged he 
would not wet his feet, wiſhed him a 
good evening, and ſkipped away, like 
a fawn. This was more than the muſ- 
cles of my face could bear. | 

Even poor Watkins himſelf, as he 
was flouncing out of the water, was 
obliged to join me in a kind of half 
laugh, muttering at the ſame time, 1 
thank you, Maria; it is juſt what 1 
might have expected.” 

„ And.who is Maria,” ſaid I. 
« She is the daughter of a reſpecta- 


ble freeholder on the other fide of the 


county: her mother and ſhe are now- 
on a viſit at the hall.“ 


1 
« She is a charming young crea- 
ture!“ | 

£6 When ſhe pleaſes,. * „ 
ly charming; but ſhe is highly ac- 
compliſhed in the art of teaſing, and 
not a little vain of her talent, as I have 
found to my coſt, fince I Have had the- 
honour of her acquaintance.' 

* She has given us a ſpecimen; 4 
J think a little teaſing by a beautiful 
young woman can be no bad recipe for 
the ſpleen. What do you ſay, Wat- 
kins, if I call upon you at the hall? 
Will you object to my coming in for a 
ſhare of Maria's raillery !” 

„ ſhould be glad to ſpare you a: 
comfortable portion of it—provided al- 
ways, nevertheleſs'—* I comprehend: 
your proviſo, and promiſe not to tranſ- 
greſs the laws of hoſpitality.” «©4 Then: 
come, and live with us altogether. L 
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will engage you ſhall not be haunted 
17 the blue devils.“ 

Encouraged by a hint fo agreeable, 
to make farther enquiry, I found that 
this houſe is the country-ſeat of a diſ- 
tinguiſhed family ; but is, at preſent, 
together with a large farm, in the 
occupation of a tenant, who furniſhes 
accommodations for ſuch decent com- 
pany as may frequent the Wells, or 
viſit the country for the amuſement o | 
angling. 

It differs from the ds of lod- 
ging houſes in ſeveral reſpects. All 
the inhabitants are ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
but of one family. They eat in a com- 
mon room, and generally fit together, 
unleſs when the ladies give place to the 
bottle after dinner, or any one chooſes 
to betake himſelf to his private apart- 
ment. 


As the withe i 1s furniſhed by ths miſ- 


33 ] KEE 
treſs of the houſe, the lodgers have no 
farther care than to procure from B | 

what wine and ſpirits they may have 
occaſion for. 

The whole plan ſuits me exactly. I 
parted with my brother angler, full of 
the idea of becoming a member of the 
family at the hall, and of being teaſed 
by Maria. With this pleaſing thought, 

4 conclude, | 1 


| Dear Wilſon, &c. 


HENRY STANLEY. 
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Dear Wilſon, 


TEE complacency of thy friend's - 
temper is again reſtored. This hall is 

a charming place. Standing with a 
full ſouth aſpect on the loweſt declivi- 
ty of a craggy hill, it commands a 
view of the river, the bridge, and the. 
town, at the diſtance of a ſhort mile, 
bending like a creſcent on the margin 
of the water; beyond. which the 
ground riſes in variegated ſwells of 

woody banks and ſmooth-matted hills, 

interſperſed with winding glens: the 
whole proſpect is bounded by the 


„ 
grand undulating lines of the Eppynt 
mountains. 

But my attachment to this ſpot is 
not ſo much determined, by the views 
of ſtill nature which it exhibits, as by 
the agreeable ſociety which I enjoy in 
the ſmall circle of its preſent inhabi- 


tants. Maria Jones, to whom you 


with to be introduced, exceeds my 
ſanguine expectation. To no common 
ſhare of perſonal charms, ſhe unites the 
elegant accompliſhments of a genteel 


education, and a certain prompt origi-- 
nality of manner, ſtill more engaging. 


Lwould not be underſtood to mean that 
ſhe poſſeſſes all the accompliſhments of 
a fine lady: ſhe wants many which, to 
me, would render her truly diſguſting. 
She affects neither virtue nor vice, in- 
trepidity nor delicacy, politeneſs nor 
ruſticity. If ſhe has any affectation at 
all, it is that of a little innocent rail-- 
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lery ; but I find more of good humour 
than of captiouſneſs or pertneſs in her 
moſt brilliant fallies. Poor Watkins 
underſtands raillery better in every o- 
ther perſon than in Maria. 

You mult excuſe me for a few mi- 
nutes, Wilſon: the intereſting girl 
challenges me to take my flute, and ac- 
company her 1 in a favourite ſong. 


This day has proved fortunate, be- 
yond my hopes. I had thrown aſide my 
pen, in the forenoon, and was ſeriouſly 
engaged in the pleaſant avocation I 


mentioned, when Watkins bolted into 


the room, and with great agitation, 
called me to fee the ſtrangeſt being that 
ever exiſted. Maria, vexed at the in- 
terruption, ſtopped ſhort, and looking 
at Watkins with a ſarcaſtic ſinile, aid: = 
«© Be ſo good, fir, as to ſtand before 


421 


that glaſs, and then we may all view 
him at the ſame inſtant.“ 
My dear ſatiriſt, replied the con- 


founded lover, if you will take the 


trouble to go to the other ſide of the 
garden, and look over the wall, you 
will confeſs your miſtake.” 

« Watkins,” ſaid I, “ is this one of 


your voluntary jeſts; or is it meant 


by way of retahation ? 


« Neither, fir, upon my honour. 
If you had been in my place, you 
would have thought it no jelt at all.” 

«© What have you. ſeen then? ſaid 
Mrs. Jones. 

« As I was ſtanding,” replied the 
other, „beneath the clump of trees on 
the fide of the hill, I. heard a prodigi- 
ous heavy trampling behind me: upon 
my turning round, a gigantic figure 
accoſted me in theſe „ 6 Pray, 
fir, will you be ſo obliging as to re- 


| Ie 
commend me a guide to the grave of 
Lywelyn ;?“ | 
*The * of Lywelyn, fir!” Ira. 
replied, I. never heard of it; but I. 
will go to the houſe, and endeavour to 
- procure you ſome information.” Ha- 
ving ſaid this, I had immediate re- 
courſe to my only means of defence, 
a precipitate retreat. I had juſt time 
to obſerve an enormous pair of boots, 
a brown cloak that would have covered 
a hayſtack, and a huge umbrella moun- 
ted upon a pole as long and as large as 
one of Cromwell's pikeſtaves. IL even 
ventured to lift my eyes toward the 
head of the prodigy. It was covered 
with a broad-brimmed hat, curling 
up, on each fide, with a parallel bend ; 
behind which an antique periwig fel 
led out like a thunder pillar: and on 
the oppoſite quarter, a noſe of uncon- 
ſcionable length, like the bowſprit of 
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a man of war, ſtretched forward. I. 
ſaw his eyes, large and” piercing, be- ; 
neath two ſhaggy. brows, like clear 
ſprings in the ale of a foreſt. In- 
ſhort I ſaw- 

To theſe wild hyperboles, it was im- 
poſſible to liſten any longer: qur peals 
of laughter ſtemmed the torrent of ex- 
travagance. When I could with ſafe- 
ty take my hands from my ſides, I. 
ſnatched up my hat, ſaying, let us 
ſee what all this will amount to.“ 

« Bleſs me! exclaims Mrs. Jones, 
you do not, ſurely, intend to go 
out? Tis the Iriſh giant got mad, or 
ſome outlandiſh monſter broke looſe 
from his keeper.” | 

Be not alarmed, madam, at my 
little friend's deſcription. Gulliver, 
you know, was a giant in Lilliput.” 

5 When danger is connected with 


honour, fir,” W 11 Watkins, I will 


to $9:2Þo 

not be ſuſpected of cowardice ; but, 
ſcriouſly, from the ſtrange requeſt he 
made, and from his general appearance, 
I ſhould judge that this muſt be a 
madman of prodigious ſtrength; I 
would not, for the principality of 

Wales, truſt myſelf in his gripe.” 
„Let us reconnoitre a little, how- 
ever : if he is ſo heavily rigged as you 
repreſent him, we can, at laſt, ſave 
ourſelves by your expedient of running 

away.“ | 

We had but juſt turned the corner of 
the garden, when we encountered with 
Watkins' phenomenon. My ſurpriſe, 
it muſt be owned, equalled that of the 
young attorney; but it was of a very dif- 
ferent nature. My companion would 
have pulled me back by the coat, when 
he ſaw me ſtep forward ; but I advan- 
ced directly to the ſtranger, and, with 
a hearty ſhake by the hand, exclaimed, 


Eo 
« My dear doctor Pemberton, who 
ſhould have expected the. pleaſure to 
meet you in this remote part of the 
country? 


« What! my friend Harry!“ ſays 


the doctor, © I rejoice to ſee you; and 
I muſt ſay the pleaſure was equally un- 


looked for on my fide. The cauſe, of 


my rambling you will be informed of 
in a few words. I longed to ſee one 
or two of the friends of my youth, and 


to caſt one more lingering look on 


thoſe peaceful ſcenes that afforded me 
delight fifty years ago. 

What brought me to this particu- 
lar ſpot was a with to ſee the grave of 
Lywelyn, the laſt of the Welch prin- 

ces, Which is ſomewhere in this 


neighbourhood, I enquired of a gen- 


tleman on the brow of the hill; but he 
proved to be a mere Ultraſabrine, and 


knen nothing of the matter.” 
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J am the perſon, fir,” faid Wat- 
kins, “to whom you did the honour 
of ſpeaking on the hill; and I know 
not how to. apologiſe for leaving your 
company ſo abruptly.” 

Four retreat is not to he wondered 
at, replied the doctor: © as. you are 


not a Welſhman, the requeſt I made 
mult have appeared to you rather extra- 


ordinary.” 

« I am a native of this country.” e- 
Joins the other, „but muſt cb 3g 1 
could not comprabend the . of 
your enquiry. 

„ What!” exclaimed the doctor, 
« a Welſhman that knows not the 
grave of Lywelyn.“ : 

Perceiving that the little lawyer was 


again ſtaggered by this hard ſentence, 


I relieved him by enquiring of my old 
friend what he had done with his 


| horſe. 
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Sn My boy,” ſaid he, is bringing 
him round. On the other ſide of the 
hill, I ſtepped out of my road to view 
a building that ſtands on an eminence 
above a gentleman's houſe. At a diſ- 
tance, it has the appearance of a real, 
ancient ruin; but, upon a nearer view, 
turns out a paltry mock caſtle, the 
wild whim of the owner. You need 
not be told how much I am diſappoint- 
ed and diſguſted at the falſe taſte ſhewn 
in the deception.” 

« But why did you incumber your- 
ſelf with your cloak and umbrella?“ 

„The ſun has not ſhone this ſpring 
with ſufficient force to make any im- 
preſſion upon my conſtitution ; and, in 
this hilly country, the April ſhowers 
frequently come a fortnight too late. 
So that, having leiſure to chooſe my 
own pace, I had rather carry additional 
weight than ſuffer inconvenience from 


5 [ 44] 
the chilly dampneſs of the atmoſphere. 
This thing,” continued the doctor, 
holding up the umbrella, © is a hint 
which I have borrowed from the frip- 
| pery of the age. It has not been long 
known in Brawin.: it is really uſeful, 
it is indeed elegant, and ought to have 
been antique ; but the fantaſtical hand 
of faſhion cuts every thing down to a 
| bawble. This is the fourth which I 
was obliged to have made before the 
narcow-minded manufacturer could be 
brought to extend his ideas to the pro- 
per fize. And that was a very mate- 
rial circumſtance in its conſtruction, 
for I pitch it as a tent over my head, 
whenever I am under the neceſſity of 
taking ſketches in wet weather.“ | 
This kind of chat brought us round 
to the houſe, where we met the doctor's 
ſervant and horſes. The ladies were at. 
the window. Watkins' Fingalian tale 
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had filled them indeed with conſterna- 
tion as well as curioſity ; but obſerving 
chat we converſed freely with the ſtran- 
ger, their terror ſo far ſubſided as to 
give a fair preponderancy to the other 
W paſſion. Without even ſcreaming or 
running into the cloſet, they permitted 
me to introduce doctor Pemberton, 


who afterward waited upon the mif- 


treſs of the houſe, and procured an a- 
partment for his uſe during his ſtay in 
the vicinity. 

This, my dear Wilſon, I chli as 
a ſingular piece of good fortune. I no 
longer fee] wyſelf *© nothing but an 
Engliſhman.” In the doctor's com- 
pany, Iam always at home. Whether 
T think with him, or think for myſelf; 
whether I laugh with him, or laugh at 
him, I never find him put on the ſuper- 
cilious frown of ſelf- importance, or the 


peeviſh 125 of ill-humour. 


[ 467 
While the ſervant attended my vene- 
rable friend, to fee his apartment, and 
to depoſit his curioſities, Mrs. Jones 
and Maria turned to me with the moſt 
enquiring aſpect. For heaven's lake, 
Mr. Stanley!“ ſaid the mother 
* I foreſee your queſtion, madam, 
and will reſolve it as briefly as I.can. 

« Doctor Iſaac Pemberton is a native 
of the principality.—His mother's fa- 
mily, I believe, were Welſh. In his 
earlier years, a relation of his father's 
left him a ſmall eſtate at N in my 
uncle's neighbourhood, where he has 
reſided, longer than I can remember. 
The uninterrupted intimacy of the old 
gentleman has given me frequent op- 
portunities of being in the doctor's com- 
pany, of profiting by bis converſation, 
and, perhaps, imbibing ſome of his 
peculiarities. He is a man of an 
excellent heart, an enlarged underitand- 


UE EE 

ing, and an erudition—how profound, 
J cannot fay, but it exceeds the ut- 
moſt extent of my line. The ſtudy of 
antiquities, and ſome branches of natu- 
ral hiſtory, conſtituted the amuſement 
of his youth. It is become the paſſion 
of his age, and has ſo far engroſſed his 
mind as to make him overlook many of 
the forms of ſociety, and many fingula- 
rities in his equipage and conduct. 
With ſtrangers, this gives him rather 
an uncouth appearance, but, among 
his friends, it ſoftens into a tender re- 
gard that diſtant veneration which would 
otherwiſe be inſpired by the more bril- 
liant parts of his character. This will 
convince a certain gentleman, that he 
might have fpared his terrible appre- 
henſions. In all the Britiſh domi- 
nions, he could not have ſtumbled 
upon a more innocent, not to ſay a 
more benevolent perſonage. The doc- 
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tor's gripe would have amounted only 


to a gentle ſhake by the hand, provided 


he did not miſtake the little lawyer for 
one of his Di Penates, that had ram- 
bled off his pedeſtal: in that caſe, he 
might, indeed, have uſed ſome efforts 
to get him replaced. _ | 

„And yet, at a time when this 
worthy virtuoſo had no money to re- 
lieve a diſtreſſed family, I have known 
an inſtance of his pledging an ineſtima- 
ble curioſity, freely beſtowing the 
whole ſum he could raiſe upon it, and 


then labouring hard for three months 


to compole a treatiſe for a bookſeller, 
in order to redeem his depoſit. On 
that occaſion, I aſked him how he 


ſhould have felt, if he had his ancient 


Britiſh diadem. His anſwer was cha- 
rateriſtic : © I ſhould have felt glo- 
riouſly, ſir; my heart would have be- 
ſtowed upon me a ſtil] nobler diadem— 


| 
| 
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ob civem forvatum. The inveſtigation 
of ancient hiſtory is a rational amuſe- 
ment; but the exerciſe of beneficence 
is an important duty. This is the firſt 
A dictate of heaven: the other, however 

| uſeful or entertaining, is a mere human 
buſineſs.” - | | 

Thus far, I had proceeded in my ha- 

rangue, when interrupted by the doc- 


W tor's entrance, which gave the com- 


pany an opportunity to contemplate 
him with a more favourable eye than 
they bad hitherto done. 


„ — — 


As ſoon as the ladies had left us, 
after dinner, the doctor, with his uſual 
W mixture of ſolemnity and good hu- 
mour, undertook to catechiſe his old 
pupil. He had not been informed of 
my buſineſs in Wales, and it ſo hap- 
pened that my uncle had not given him 
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„ | 
the ſmalleſt hint of his late conduct re- 
ſpecting me. 
Alfter a few queſtions, to which my 

anſwers could not prove very ſatisfac- 
tory, we obſerved, that he ſat muſing 
for ſome time with his elbow placed 
upon the table, his arm in a perpendi- 
cular poſition,. and his forehead reſting 
upon his knuckles. From this reverie, 
I rouſed him by ſaying, © my dear 
doctor, you have deſerted us; but you 
are contemplating the grave of Lywe- 
lyn. 7 

„Pardon me, fir, I was engaged in 
a more abſtruſe inveſtigation.” 


Of a ſubje&, perhaps, improper for 


public diſcuſſion.” 

« In the preſent company, Mr. 
Stanley, I do not ſee the impropriety 
of it. This gentleman and you ſeem 
to underſtand each other very welt, but 


ut you find it ill-timed, it ſhall be de- 


C 
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ferred. In ſhort, ſir, you were the 
ſubd” 

„By all means bring it forward: it 
is that, which above all others I wiſh 
to ſtudy, and with ſuch a tutor, I 
may entertain hopes of ſucceſs.” 

« Nay, ſir, I muſt apply to you for 
inſtructions. In vain have I been 
puzzling myſelf to account why a 
young man of conſiderable expecta- 
tions, led by no viſible purſuit, and 
without having engaged one of his old 
intimates to be of the party, ſhould ram- 
ble from his friends and connections, 
and ſet himſelf down at a lodging- 
houſe, in an obſcure corner on the 
banks of the Wye.“ 

_ « Suppoſe, doctor, we place it to 
the account of curioſity, might I not 
wiſh to ſee the various ſcenes of nature, 
and thedifferent manners of men ? And 
as to company, no one immediately 
D 2 
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occured to me that might chooſe to 
embark in the ſame purſuit.“ 


„Hold, dir; that will never do. If 
1 Ben rightly, you. have but little of 


curioſity.“ 

« How ſo, doctor?“ 
Why, about two months ago, for 
the firſt time, you viſited Bath: you 


had not been there a fortnight: before 


you began to grumble at the rooms and 
the company: you longed to extricate 
yourſelf from the 7n/upportabie ennui of 


allſtpation, I think you called it: in a- 
nother week you left the place, with- 


out having obſerved ſeveral things that 


well merited your attention.” 
To this I replied, ** With the fine 


company and elegant amulements at 


Bath, it muſt be owned, I was ſuc- 


ceſſively dazzled, entertained, and dil- 
guſted. When I had taken one peep 
behind the curtain, and beheld the 
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myſteries of faſhionable idolatory, my 


heart ſickened within me; my curioſi- 
ty was completely mortified. What 


had T to look for? There was nothing 


clſe to be ſeen. The ſame pitiful trifles 
conſtantly returned, like the exact repe- 
tition of the movements in an old Ger- 
man clock. I ſometimes ſuſpect, in- 
deed, that a few ſcruples of moroſeneſs 


enter into my compoſition ; if it con- 
tain an undue proportion for the taſte 


of the polite world, they have nothing 
to do but to keep their diſtance, to a- 
void the bitter plant. But, as I hint- 


ed before, I found the pretty things at 


Bath, a mere manufacture, and in the 
moſt laboured efforts of art, there is 
ſomething ſtiff, contracted, and poorly 
imitative. As for native character, 
private opinion, manly ſentiment, or 
moral virtue, they have no buſineſs at. 
the place; and, upon- my conſcience,. 
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I believe, they very ſeldom intrude. 


When I obſerved five hundred human 
beings, like a flock of geeſe, waddle 
after one another into every faſhion, 
every amuſement, however monſtrous, 


however puerile; when 1 ſaw them 


nibble at every vice and every virtue 


that came in their way, without ſenti- 
ment or diſcernment ; my indignation 


aroſe, I flung in my. D. I. O. and 
eſcaped from the vortex of frivolity. 
One of theſe gentry,” I exclaimed, 


as I ſeated myſelf in the coach and 


looked over my ſhoulder at the pump- 
room and its group of buſy idlers, 
one of theſe gentry is no more to be 


compared to a monkey, than that in- 
genious creature, with all his tricks 
and grimaces, is to be ranked with a 


man, who retains the open character 


and liberal ſentiments of nature. A 
monkey's movements are governed by 


L 55 
his own diſcretion ; but theſe human 
puppets cannot open their mouths, or 
lift a paw, but as they are prompts 
by the ſprings of faſhion,” 

« Well, Mr. Stanley, I ſhall Foe 
the great world to defend its own 
cauſe, or to provide a better advocate 
than I can pretend to be, But I mult 
obſerve that, in your letter to me, you 
gave a very lame account of the plan of 
the new buildings and the elegant im- 
provements at the pumproom.” 
FpBy objects of this nature, doctor 
Pemberton, I am not eafily attracted. 
In my boyiſh days, my fancy has been 
dilated by reading the Arabian Night's 
Entertainments. And during many a 
ſolitary evening's ramble, have I erect- 
ed edifices of the imagination with a 
ſuperior magnificence, on a grander 
ſcale, and I may add, more whimſical 


and uſeleſs than any thing the Bath 
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architects have raiſed, or ever will 
raiſe. The buildings, in queſtion, it 
is true, excited a momentary admira- 
tion; but the impreſſion ſoon vaniſhed. 
I thought of the beings for whoſe ac- 
commodation they were intended.” 
Stanley, fays the doctor, you 
make me bluſh for you. I thought 
myſelf rather wanting in taſte for mo- 
dern elegance; but you— tis too 
ſhocking: I muſt give you up for an 
oddity of a ſuperior caſt.” 
Allow me firſt to ſay that my 
pleaſure i is more fincere, as well as my 
memory more retentive, when I viſit 
a ſmall hut of half the ſize of this 
room, erected for the accommodation 
of induſtry, and thoſe arts which are 
really ſerviceable to mankind. That 
I am an oddity, is no new diſcovery. 
At the preſent juncture, I have hopes of 
uſing the character to my own advan- 


(wy 
tage. It will be a plea for my attach- 
ing myſelf to your company, during 
your perambulations among the Welſh 
mountains. We oddities (admit the 
term, doctor) ſeldom meet; but when- 
ever chance brings us together, we al- 
ways diſcover a gregarious inſtin&. If 
I am come into Wales upon an im- 
proper errand, or have any unworthy 
object in view, take your opportunity 
to detect it, and ſpare me not. 

«This, ſir,” ſaid Watkins, is 
bringing the matter to a fair iſſue. 


From the ſhort acquaintance I have 
had with this gentleman, I am con- 


vinced he 1s a honeſt, hearty fellow. 
Notwithſtanding a few witches of the 
ſpleen, you will. find him, in the beſt 
ſenſe of the phraſe, 3 de grege 


porcum.” 


“ But by your leave, fir,” plies! 
the doctor, before he is admitted in- 
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„ 


to the herd of a philoſopher, he wed 


undergo a ſevere probation. 1 have 


not yet done with him. Here, fir,” 
addreffing himſelf to me, and taking a 


paper out of his pocket book, * your 
reaſon for travelling, I find, is a ſe- 


cret; but here is an indictment for 
high | crimes and miſdemeanours. Pe- 
muſe it at your leiſure, and when you 
can ſatisfactorily refute the charge, you 
ſhall be duly admitted to initiation.— 
You fee, fir,” ſpeaking to Watkins, 


with Mr. Stanley, I nſe the liberty 
of a friend; but to you I ought to a- 


— 90 for CANE, fach conver- 


ation 
We were rather out of common 


topics, ' replied the attorney : © I am, 
therefore, particularly obliged to you 


for bringing a trial upon the carpet, 
It is quite in my way, and I hope to 


be employed, either for the Fun, 
or for the proſecution.” 


1 
« The bottle ſtands with you, 
joins the doctor: take a double 1 
and act, as occaſion may ſerve, for 
both parties.” 

« How is this, doctor! A letter 
from Tom Ridgway, in which 1 am 
at all concerned ! Excuſe my reading it 
out: with deference to this honora- 
ble court, I humbly truſt I ſhall be 
competent to defend my own cauſe 
againſt any charge this genius has to 
allege.” 


* Put it into your pocket, Mr. 


Stanley.“ 
« By no means, my old friend. Ha- 


ving reaſon to apprehend that I labour 
under ſome ſerious portion of your diſ- 


pleaſure, I feel great impatience to 


have it removed.“ -I began the letter 


as follows: 
Never was a conceited member of 


your pedantic club more unfortunate in 
. . 6 - 
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applying the wiſe proverbs of Confu- 
cius, or the ſeven ſages, than the pro- 
found philoſepher, doctor Pemberton, 
has been, in forming bis juſt expecta- 
tions from a young man of fortune. 
How, in the name of abſurdity, could 
you dream of ſuch a thing? You ſaw 
me pop at once into the poſſeſſion of 
an ample eſtate, and uſhered with ſome 
eclat into the polite world. Could it 
be imagined that I ſhould throw away 
theſe advantages for the mere purpoſe 
of humouring a few ftupid farmers ; 
that I ſhould cheriſh no higher ambi- 
tion than that of obtaining a good re- 
port from all the old goſſips in the pa- 
riſh? No, fir, young gentlemen, my 
equals, ſhall never point out Tom 
Ridgway for a notorious raff. If I 
cannot glitter in the front of the line, 
J will at leaſt loſe no credit at the poſt 
where my genius and education have 


H 6 J. 
placed me. With what man or whats 
woman of ſpirit can J aſſociate, unleſs; 
Ido as the world does? With my ſnug: 
piccioletta my hey- gee- ho my hun- 
dred guineas to your five—in at his: 
bruſh, through an ocean of claret— 
That's your ſort, my old boy. Tis. 
life; and while my fortune and credits 
hold out, I will not deſert it an inch. 
Should my conſtitution chance to be 
made of tougher materials than the 
others, why then, I will turn philoſo- 
pher; I will harangue upon the vanity 
of the age; and, by your leave, doctor, 
I ſhall have ſtudied the ſubje&t much 
better than you have done. Your 
Plato's and your Xenophon's faid ſome 
fine things, I confeſs; but they could 
mean nothing more than to. hum mere 
{choolboys. Seven years ago I deter- 
mined to conduct myſelf in ſuch a 
Way, as might have induced the ſober 


C 62 1 
gentlemen, if preſent, to pat me upon 
the ſhoulder. But now, I acknow- 


ledge but one philoſopher; and while 


I retain' the leaſt trace of the crooked 
characters, Anacreon is the lad for me. 


I wonder where the venerable dunces 


of his age found ſufficient candour to 
dub him, e wiſe man. He richly 
deſerved the title, for he hated think 


ing. And in truth, doctor, it is a 


confounded bore: nothing gives ſuch a 
clowniſh, ſneaking caſt to a gentle- 
man's countenance, If I once think 
within theſe forty years, may I be ſet 


down at the filver table at lady ***'s 


rout! may I have a huge crimſon pim 
ple on each fide of my noſe at the next 
birthnight ball! 

* You loſe your labour, my old 
Mentor: I am heartly aſhamed of the 
character I have hitherto ſupported. 
Having denied myſelf every gratifica-- 


Ta] 

tion, out of deference to the opinion of 
certain gentlemen of the laſt age in 
truth, they give me no credit for it. 


It is impoſſible my complaiſance Can: 


hold out at this rate. 


« Begin to form my conduct by the line 
of ſober reaſon.” What! at the age of 


four-and-twenty, doctor Pemberton, 
and poſſeſſed of double that number of 


thouſands! Perſuade a man that has 


the uſe of his legs to hobble uae 
crutches. 


« As to the terrible ſpectres you 
foreſee in my way—ruinous gambling 


unwieldy mortgages - Doctor's- com- 
mons—baniſhment to the continent 


and the lord knows what, and Tom 
cares not—Depend upon it, doctor, I 


ſhall purſue the high road of life, and 


if I encounter theſe impertinent bug- 


bears, I muſt fqueeze by them as 
ny a gallant fellow has done before 
me.” 


T3 [ 68oh 
- © Very well, maſter Thomas, faid 
I, putting down the paper, * You have 
given us a ſketch of your portrait.“ 


« And I dare ſay, a tolerable like- 
neſs, adds Mr. Watkins. | 
Ihe greater ſhame for faſhion and 


its abſurd devotees!” replies the doctor. 


There, fir, you and I till agree 


in opinion; but ſo far, the letter has 


nothing to do with me. Oh! here it 
comes.” The example of Harry 


Stanley has often been quoted to me, 
and always to my diſadvantage. What 
egregious dupes (pardon me, doctor) 


you philoſophers are ! you always me- 


ditate with your eyes ſhut.” I know 
Harry better than 'any of you. - Old 
Ruſtyput, his uncle, miſſed but little 
of ſpoiling a fine genius ! but Harry is 


{till a lad of ſpirit, and, when he has 


entirely ſhaken off his trammels, wall 


make a ſhining figure. To point out 


©_ — . Fog 
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his diſengagement from the frigid max- 


ES 


ims of old age, I will give you a trait 
of his character, and, upon my ho— 


nour, I do it with the friendly view, 
to afford him an opportunity of juſtify- 
ing his conduct to ſober ſixty-five, and 
thus encourage him entirely to throw 
aſide the diſgraceful maſk. Attend 
then, and wonder, ye philoſophers, 
who know as much of mankind as of 
the inhabitants of Jupiter. 

« Every one, but you and old 
Squaretoes, has long ago perceived 


that Harry is damnably aſhamed of 
that humdrum profeſſion, for which 


his pious uncle has had him cropped ; 


and that he has applied the emolument 


of his living to proeure deputy fathers 


for his own children. Should this be- 
too ſublime for your comprehenſion, I 


would adviſe you to take a ride to 
W——, and you will find that your- 
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favourite diſciple is no enemy to fe- 
male endearments, though, it muſt be 
owned, rather too much attached to 


the paſtoral ſtyl.” 

6 There, fir,” ſaid doctor "Wa 
ton,“ it may be neceſſary to pauſe.” 

*© Prepotterous coxcomb !” I ex- 
claimed, This is the riendy me- 
thod by which Tom has d pro- 
per to revenge his pique!“ 

Then he owed. you a grudge ?” 

«© A mere trifle, doctor; but it was 


ridiculous enough. One day, at Bath, 


he took me to the coachmaker's, and 


with a profuſion of eloquence, adviſed 


me to purchaſe a very elegant and 
faſhionable phaeton. It had.been built 


for a young man whoſe creditors had 


ſuffic ient influence to perſuade him to 


leave the city at midnight in a humble 


poſt- -chaile ; and was therefore to be 
bad upon reaſonable terms. We. were 


E 
next to go to Mr. Daſh, where I 
{ſhould ſee a fet of the niceſt little tits 
that ever ſcoured the road. The price 
was only three hundred guineas. 
Upon my rejecting the gay ſpark's ad- 
vice, he lamented that I ftill ſuffered 
my ſpirit to be ſo damnably curbed by 
that old gouty gentleman, who muſt 
die one of theſe days and leave me his 
eſtate. I offended my monitor by a 


blunt declaration, that he ſhould find 


I had ſufficient ſpirit to act as a man, 
and judge for myſelf, and too much 
to be at the expence of imitating thoſe 
fops I deſpiſed. The ſpark was net- 
tled, and applying the ſarcaſm to him- 


ſelf, told me that ſo rude a ſpeech. 


ought to be anſwered only by a chal- 
lenge, but he could pity the prejudices 
of my education. As he was turning 
away I nodded with a ſmile, faying 
there were men whoſe good opinion [ 
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ſhould always think too dearly pur- 
chaſed by the exchange of a piſtol- 
ſhot. In this retort, I had no perſo- 

nal aim at poor Tom. In ſpite of his 
ambition, he is ſo far eclipſed in frivo- 
lity by ſome beaux who frequent that 
City, as ſcarcely to deſerve even to be 


Tanked in the order.” 


% And ſo, that curious tale,” ſaid 


Watkins, & 18 entirely of his own in- 


vention ?” 
„ cannot ſay entirely: 3 


of it he might have heard.“ 


» Then,” you admit, it has Tome 
foundation ?” | 


«© A kind of 1 * 


but the particulars are too tedious to- 


relate at preſent.” 

The doctor drew himſelf up with 
the utmoſt gravity, ſaying, * A man 
ſhould never think any thing too tedi- 
us, Mr. Stanley, that is neceſſary for 
the defence of his character.“ 


N 

Then have a little patience, and 
you ſhall hear the ſimple fact, which 
this puppy has ſo ſtrangely diſtorted, 
I flatter myſelf, it will neither prove 
that 1 turn out a bardy libertine, nor 
that I am aſhamed of my profeflion, 
The latter was my voluntary choice, 
and the other will for ever be my con- 
tempt and averſion. The living which 
my dear uncle gave me brings in the 
neat ſum of a hundred and fixty pounds 
a year. When I came to it, I made 
the beſt acknowledgment in my power 
for the liberal ſupport I had hitherto 
obtained, adding, that, as I now poſ- 
ſeſſed an independency, I did not 
think it reaſonable to be any longer 
burdenſome to ſo generous a benetac- 
tor. No, Harry, anſwered the 
good old man, „I did not give you 
the living in order to get rid of you. 
My ſteward will pay you the hundred 


„ 8 
guineas a quarter, as uſual. With me 
you fill the place of a fon, and I have 
no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with you, 


excepting for one thing: you do not 


ſufficiently conſider me as a father.” 

« To acknowledge ſuch a father,” I 
replied, „is my happineſs and my 
pride. I hope I ſhall never ceaſe to 
deſerve his eſteem and protection.“ 

«© The way to do that, Henry, is to 
conſider yourſelf as having a juſt claim 
to a comfortable eſtabliſhment : and, 
without galling your mind with og a- 
tion, gratitude, and ſuch ſtuff, to fix 
your eye upon the true point of honour, 
the promotion of human happineſs; 
and confiding in your own judgment, 
to act freely from that principle, as in- 


dependent on the follies of the world, 


and the whims of an old man. The 
income of the living, you may either 


add to your preſent ſtipend, or diſpoſe 
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Bo 
of at your own diſcretion. I ſhall 
only hint that I have the confidence in 
you to believe, you will never lay it 
out in PO purchaſe of uneaſy reflec- 
tions. ay 

= 3 leave of my uncle, I re- 
ſided great part of the year, at the rec- 
tory, with my predeceſſor's widow.” 

« A delicate ſituation for a young 
man !” obſerved the doctor. h 

« My ſituation gave no occafion for 
ſlander. The ladies brother, my old 
ſchoolfellow, Wilſon, was my com- 
panion as long as I remained at the 
nouſe, which I found in ill condition. 
The whole year's income was little 
enough to put it in decent repair.” pz 

Then you did not claim dilapida- 
tions?“ ſaid the attorney. 

As ſoon as the architect had given 
in his eſtimate, the whole ſum was 
tendered to me, unclaimed; but to 
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accept of it would have moſt wofully 
dilapidated my own conſcience. The 
late worthy rector had left, in the care 
of his widow and the Divine Provi- 
dence, three charming little girls, but 
ſlenderly provided for. I had the two 
youngeſt upon my, knees, and the eld- 
eſt was mending my glove, when Mrs. 
Harvey brought out three fourths of 
her all, one hundred and fifty guineas, 
and laid them upon the table. It was 
the bread of the orphans : ſhould 1 
tuch it? Affluence never gave me ſin- 
cere pleaſure till it enabled me to re- 
fuſe this ſum. 

I have now made Wilſon. my cu- 
rate, with the annual ſtipend of 
eighty pounds. He is fellow elect of 
Corpus, and will find this appoint- 
ment very convenient till he comes 
upon the eſtabliſhment. 

But all I had hitherto done was no 


(<7 ] 
more. than a tribute to private friend- 
ſhip. To diſcover what ſelf-compla- 
cency might reſult from an act of diſ- 
intereſted charity, a new experiment 
was yet to be made ; for I conſider the 
occaſional relief of importunate beggars 
as a very different thing. While my 
whole ſupport flowed from my uncle's. 
purſe, I had made it a point of delicacy 
to indulge in any viſionary ſcheme. of 
this kind. For though I knew he 


| would cheerfully contribute, it {till oc- 


curred to me that he had the greateſt ' 
right to diſpoſe of his bounty, in his 
own way. But now the caſe. was al- 
tered : the remaining eighty pounds 


| ariſing from the living was a diſcretion- 


ary ſum, which I, determined to be- 

ſtow upon ſome benevolent plan, and 

this I thought could not be done any 

where with greater propriety than in 
VOL. 1, 1 
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the pariſh where the money was col- 
rand, | 

In this very place I ſoon remarked 
a \ 80 irregularity, the pernicious 
effects of which I for ſome time ſtu- 
died how to counteract. At laſt, I hit 
upon a method, at once fo whimſical 
and ſo beneficent, that I reſolved to 
put-it into immediate practice. 

„The whole of the buſineſs wa 
this, It frequently happened that 
young perſons, among the lower order 
of the pariſhioners, being attached by 
mutual affection, and wiſhing to join their 
little intereſts for life, were deterred 
from marriage by the ſtern menaces of 
penury. Human paſſions, however, 
are ingenious when they want to be 
gratified. Theſe people eſteemed it a 
matter of prudence to preſerve their 
places and employments as long as they 
could; while in the mean time, be- 


USE] | 

cauſe they knew each other's minds, 
they thought it no great harm to in- 
dulge the propenſities of nature. When 
the female's apron began to tell tales, 
the uſual conſequence was her on 
diſgrace and wretchedneſs, the flight 
and profligacy of the young fellow, 
and an additional burden upon the'in- 


duſtrious huſbandman. The pariſh 


| officers had repeatedly adminiſtered the 
old preſcription of warrants and hand- 
cuffs; but it ſeldom operated Kindly, 
or produced a deſirable effect. I there- 
fore cauſed it to be made public, that 
for the preſent year, twenty pounds 


each would be paid-as a portion to 


four women already in this ſituation, 
upon their marriage to their reſpective 


lovers: and that if there happened to 


be more claimants, they ſhould be diſ- 

tinguiſhed according to their previous 

good character. Thus have I already 
2. 
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ſet up four little families in a decent 
way. I have reconciled parents to 
their children, and the victims of vice 
and idleneſs to induſtry and virtue. 
Some of the brides, I believe, conſider 
their character ſo far retrieved, that 
they would rather ſuffer death than 
gratify an unlawful paſſion, even in 
their benefactor. But I ſhall never try 


them.” | 
And this,” ſays doctor Pemberton, 


is your mode of providing deputy 
fathers for your own children ?” 
« The cafe is exactly what 1 have 


ted. 
« Tt were well,” ſays Watkins, ue 


the example could be inforced upon 


our fat rectors in general.” 

„The generality of clergymen, I 
replied, © whatever their inclination 
may be, are by their circumſtances re- 
ſtrained from ſuch eccentric acts. 


** 
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Some have but ſmall incomes; the ex- 


pences of others are habitually great; 
and many of them have large families. 
If the example be worth imitation, it 
need not be confined to any profeſſion, 
to any particular order of men. It 1s 
at the ſervice of every one that has the 


will and the power to follow it. But 


I muſt tell you, that for the next and 
ſucceeding years, obvious reaſons o- 
blige me to reverſe the plan. The 
like ſum is to be paid annually upon 
the marriage of four young women of 
the pariſh, who have been induſtrious 
ſervants, and whoſe moral character is 
unblemiſhed. By this ſcheme ſome 
good effects may be produced, eſpeci- 


ally if I ſhould live till the vice be- 


comes unfrequent, and conſequently 
infamous; or till the pariſh officers are 


induced, from its influence upon. the 


poor rates, to diſtribute ſmall ſums an- 


nually for the like purpoſe. 
And now, doctor, if you like my 
project, adviſe your kind informer to 


go and do likewiſe; but caution him 


from improving upon the hint, for 


the promotion of that Purpoſe to 


which he aſcribes my conduct.“ 


« Mr. Stanley, fays the doQor,” 


there is ſomething ſo ſingular in your 
character, that I find myſelf at a loſs, 
to compliment you properly upon 


your philanthropy. You differ fo 
widely from all other young men, that 
I cannot imagine from what original - 


you copy.” 
My dear doctor, you ſhould have 


known enough of me, to conclude that 
I have not ſufficient patience to copy 


originals; nor meekneſs to be led 
blindfold by the multitude. My ac- 


tions and my thoughts are my own: 
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they may be ſometimes extravagant; 


but they ſhall never be ſer vile. 


This obſervation brought forward a 
little digreſſion, reſpecting the diverſi- 
ty of character. The doctor maintain- 
ed that every man had entirely the pow= | 
er of forming his own; that one choſe 
the model of ſelf-intereſt,, another that 
of eſtabliſhed opinion, the faſhion of 
the age, and the like: while, on the 
contrary, I endeavoured to prove, that 


a 2 peculiar, caſt of character, like a ſet 
Jof features, was the gift of nature; 
and that the impreſſion could never be 


totally effaced, though it might be ei- 
ther ſtrengthened or worn down to a 
certain degree, by education, habit, 
imitation and other accidents. But the 
plaſtic. dame, I concluded, has favoured | 
me with fo bold a ſtamp, that I muſt _ 
for ever continue to be, what moral 
hiſtorians term an oddity; a thing that 
E 4 


90 
bears ſome analogy to the /u/is nature 
in your worſhip's muſeum.” _ 

„We will reſerve, if you pleaſe,” 
ſays the doctor, „the ſubject of hu- 
man varieties for a future diſcuſſion; 
at preſent, we muſt return to the letter, 
the moſt ſerious clauſe of which ſtill 
remains. I hope you will get over it 
with equal caſe and credit.“ 

No for the experiment,” ſaid ], 
as I proceeded to read as follows: © 
fancy old Crutchy has got a ſcent of 
the affair. The other morning, I call- 
ed to congratulate my friend Harry 
upon the reeſtabliſhment of his credit 
among us, blades of ſpirit, | The eſ- 
quire told me his nephew was not at 

the caſtle, and he could not help me 
to his addreſs. I propoſed to leave a 
letter with the ſteward, who would 
ſoon find him out; but what do you 
think was the reply? „My ſteward 


„T0 „„ 


| tinued,” 
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has nothing more to do with Henry 
Stanley, who is now become maſter of 
his own fortune, and is accountable to 
no one for his movements.” I took 
the hint, ſuppreſſed a ſmile, and. made 
no farther enquiry: yet I ſincerely 
hope the good uncle is not inexorable. 
Should Henry be obliged to retire to 
his living, we ſhall yet loſe him among 


the herd of country parſons.” 


fancy,“ fays the doctor, there 
is nothing more that relates to you. 
I would only obſerve that, by your 
uncle's manner of expreſſing himſelf, 


he ſeems to be really diſpleaſed at ſome- 
thing.“ 


60 His anſwer, indeed, is rather la- 
conic; but you know Ridgway 1s not f 
one of his favourites. | 

If I miſtake not, he plainly inti- 
mates frat your uſual ſtipend 1 is . ro 


® 5 
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&© It is diſcontinued. 1 

And you till talk of diſpob ing of 

the income of your living, in that ge- 
nerous but romantic manner ? 

At preſent it is my intention.” 
There is ſomething in all this too 
myſterious for my comprehenſion.” 
Have not you ſeen my uncle 


lately ?” 
4 ] dined with him this day ber- 


night.“ 


« And he has not . the 


myſtery D* 


« No, fir! But you alarm me. If 


there is any thing amiſs, explain it to 
me. I will go immediately to the 


caſtle, and try my influence with my 


old friend.” 


„With gratitude, doctor Pember- 
ton, I acknowledge the kindneſs of 
your offer; but you have not yet viſited 


the * of Lywelyn; and, beſides, your 
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mediation would be too late: my 


uncle has already determined, and has 


put his plan into execution. Not to 
keep you longer in ſuſpence, I will re- 
late the whole tranſaction. 

« About two months ago, while I 
was at the rectory, upon a viſit to Wil- 


ſon, I received, one morning, a note 


from my uncle, requeſting my imme- 
diate attendance at the caſtle. Upon 


my arrival, the old gentleman took me 
into his cloſet, and having carefully 


cloſed the door with his crutch, ſpoke, 


with great gravity, to the following 


| oudpoſiy: 


«© What I have now to communi- 
cate, Henry, demands your ſerious at- 
tention. You remember, that at the 
time of your father's death, you were 
but five years old. As heleft no eſtate 
for your ſupport, I confidered the 
whole duties of a N rt as „n 
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deyolving upon myſelf. Your future 
proſpects 1 in life, I could not aſcertain : 
it was at that time uncertain whether 1 
might have children of my own, but I 
took you under my protection, to the 
beſt of my judgment gave you a uſeful 
education, and every year laid afide 
ſomething for your eſtabliſhment, till 
that time when 1 fixed my final reſo- 
lution—never to marry. While I 
looked upon you as a child, I freely 
uſed the authority of a father. But 
now you are. become a man, it 1s pro- 
per you ſhould ſtand upon your own 
foundation. What expectations from 
me you may have formed, I know 
not; but it is my intention not to part 
with the family eſtate during my life- 
time. That may be for no great 
while: you ſee my age and my infir- 
mities: I may perhaps ſtruggle with 
them for ſeven year longer: I 1 
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leave you the caſtle in a month. 
However that may be, an affair that 
happened three weeks ago, has made 
me take your caſe into ſerious con- 
ſideration. Our couſin Pitlock, the 
banker, has felt the general ſhock of 
public credit. He applied to me, and 
for the preſent, I have aſſiſted him. 
Of the liberality of his ſentiments, and 
even of the ſtrictneſs of his integrity; 
can form no very high opinion; and 
I am ignorant of the real ſtate of his 
affairs. Being doubtful what effect re- 
peated ſolicitations might have upon 
me, I have fold out fifty thouſand 
pounds which I had in the ſtocks, and 
hitting upon an opportunity to pur- 
chaſe. a pretty freehold eſtate, have 
cauſed the writings to be filled up in 
your name. Do not interrupt me: 
the only reaſon of my not informing 
you ſooner of this buſineſs was, that I 


L 
8 not be troubled with fine ſ peech- 
I am aſhamed to think, that you 


bh depended fo long upon the caprice 


of an old man; but it may be for the 
beſt. You have ſeen enough of the 
world, not to be ſurpriſed into its fol- 
lies. I have now ſent for you, becauſe 
the lawyers, and the other parties, are 
to attend this forenoon. You are to 
pay the money, and finiſh the con- 
tract.“ 

« He would ſcarcely hear my awk- 
ward remonſtrances and embarraſſed 
thanks. Between every ſentence I at- 
tempted to ſpeak: he exclaimed, Say 
nothing about it, Henry. It is yours: 


you put me to no inconvenience, if 


you hold your tongue. Enjoy it as a 
man. You are to ſupport the name, 
and, I make no doubt, will ſupport 
the reſpectable character of the Stan- 
1e... D 5 2 
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« What ſay you now, doctor?“ fays 
Watkins. Has the gentleman acquitt- 
ed himſelf honourably ? For my part, 
I think the young rake's letter has been 
the occafion of elucidating ſome ſingu- 
lar traits of two very worthy charac- 
ters. 

« Give me the letter, replies the 
door, ** that it may be conſigned to 
merited oblivion. My dear Stanley, I 
heartily congratulate with you upon 
your good fortune. Long may you 
enjoy it, and may my old friend live to- 
| ſee his expectations fully confirmed! 
He has acted generouſly : he could 
never act otherwife. But take one 
piece of advice, Henry, from a veteran, 
who has known much of the happi- 
neſs and much of the adverſities of life, 
and can teſtify, from his own experi- 
ence, that a diſpoſition for the enjoy- 
ment of ſociety conſtitutes one of its. 


(88 J 
chief bleſſings. Beware how you in- 
dulge miſanthropic ſentiments. „ 
you look upon the innocent abſurdities 
of mankind with too ſupercilious an eye, 
if you treat even the profligate and the 
frivolous with too rigorous a diſdain ; 
you will gradually contract an averſion 
from ſocicty in general ; and that una- 
miable weakneſs will ſoon become its 


own puniſhment. Satisfied as I am 
that you will never ſtoop to any thing : 


mean, or turn aſide to that which is 
really vicious, it gives me pain to hear 
you expreſs yourſelf with ſo much 
ſourneſs, reſpecting thoſe elegant a- 
muſements which you ought, in ſome 
meaſure to enjoy, and which men of 
different habits from us, but of no leſs 
cultivated underſtandings, deem eſſen- 
tial to the humanization of the heart.” 
This harangut was occaſioned by my 
philippic againſt the amuſements and. 


us 
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company at Bath. The doctor, we 


know, is no great adept in the ſcience 
of politeneſs. I conſider myſelf as 


being more his equal in that, than in 
any other reſpect ; but, like an expert 


ſwimmer, he ſtrikes boldly when he 
gets beyond his own depth. Between 


_ ourſelves, he is not aware of all the 


reaſons for my ill humour. Can 1 
ever forgive the company or the place 
that perverted the good ſenſe of our a- 
miable Lucy, perſuaded her that hap- 


pineſs conſiſted in a coach and fix, and 
made her the victim of an ungenerous 


and indigent fortune-hunter ? To the 
doctor I only replied : Be not appre- 
henſive, my good friend, I ſhall ever 
withdraw myſelf from ſuch ſociety 
as can be enjoyed with innocence. 
Where the heart is good, I can freely 
excuſe, and as freely expoſe a thouſand 
little abſurdities ; but where the main 


=. I gag! ; 
buſineſs of exiſtence is frivolity and 
viec, ſhall I follow the herd? Not 
till you ſet me the example. Ever 
1 ſince I became competent to chooſe 
* a bobby horſe (which, by the bye, 
0 makes part of every man's ſtud) inde- 
pendence upon the faſhion of the day 
has been mine, It is a ſure- footed 
nag that has carried me ſafe over many 
a rough and many a dirty road. I will 
never part with him, eſpecially as a ge- 
nerdus relation has enabled me to 
mount bim with a better grace, and » 
ride him as 1 pleaſe.” 
Buch, my dear Wilſon, was our ge- 
ſultory chat till we were called to tea. 
I fend you all I can recollect of it, to 
ſhew you how many filly things may 
be {aid in a couple of hours. 
It is an abſurdity, among a thouſand 


others which faſhion has introduced 
and ellabliſhed, that men ſhould talk 
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the greateſt nonſenſe. imaginable rather 
than continue filent. To expoſe the 
manner in which you and your friends 
are ſpoken of in your abſence may be 
ſomewhat irregular; but how could 
the rules of politeneſs ever be duly 
confirmed, if a whimſical oddity now 
and then did not furn'ſh a few ne 
tions? 
After tea, the doctor retired to 
ſtudy. Watkins and I walked with 
the ladies to the river's fide, - tutored - 
them the uſe of the angling rods, and 
between us-caught a fine diſh of trout 
for hi 8h | 


I am, &c. 


HENRY STANLEY. 
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To the SAM. 


Dear Wilſon, 


TEE generality of our days, like 
the ſhadow of a ſummer cloud, pals 
over us unnoticed. They glide ſilent- 
ly away, without leaving a viſible trace 
behind, When once gone, they are 
utterly forgotten; and it is only the 
date of the preſent inſtant that convin- 
ces us, they have ever been. This 
day, however, in my life, is one of 
the few that bear an indelible charac- 
tzr; but whether the impreſſion will 
be remembered with pleaſure or regret, 
time only can diſcover. The events of 
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it may be important to myſelf alone; 
yet my- friend will excuſe me if 1 


trouble him with a particular account 


of them. 
After breakfaſt, I was deſerted by all 
the company. Some law buſineſs had 
called Watkins to Brecknock. The 
doctor had retired to his cabinet, and 
the ladies were engaged about private 
affairs. n 
A ſhower of rain, in the morning, 
had deterred me from riding or walk- 
ing out, and one of my occafional fits 
of faſtidiouſneſs took away all reliſh for 
finiſhing my drawings, my favourite 
amuſement within doors. I envied 


doctor Pemberton's taſte for antiquities. 
Happy man! he can find a copious 


ſource of entertainment, in the frag- 
ment of a foſſil cockle-ſhell, or a ruſty 
nail. In a mood of liſtleſs apathy, I 
had twice pored over every paragraph 


. 
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4n the Glouceſter Journal, unable to 
command ſufficient attention to know 
what I read, when I was ſuddenly 
rouſed from my ſtupor, by an incident 
not very common in this neighbour- 
hood. A carriage, diſtinguiſhed by a 
reſpectable creſt, drove up to the door. 
Perceiving that it contained a family 
in deep mourning, I drew my chair 
within a convenient diſtance of the 
window, in order to fee through the 
blind, without being myſelf diſtinctly 
ſeen. A venerable looking gentleman 
alights from the coach, and gives his 
arm to atliſt a pretty young creature a- 
bout fourteen. While I was contem- 
plating her black animated eyes, and 
ſweet dimpled chin, the old man had 
handed out another lady. It is your 
mamma, my charming miſs,” thought 
I; * but for the preſent ſhe mult excuſe 
my inattention.” She had ſtepped aſide 


[95 |] 
to conſole a child, that in the hurry of 
curioſity to fee the equipage, had fal- 
len down and hurt itſelf, I juſt caſt a 
careleſs glance—Oh Wilſon ! U vidi, 


ut perit F The image of the firſt young | 


lady was effaced, in a moment, by this 
lovely, intereſting woman, who ſeems 
about fix year older. The compaſſion- 


ate office in which I ſaw her engaged 


gave me an opportunity of obſerving - 
her very particularly. She is a little 


inclined to tallneſs, genteel and elegant 


in her figure. Her carriage 1s unaf- 
fectedly eaſy; and her features, if not 
the moſt regular I have ever ſeen, are 


{ſweetly harmonious, delicate, and im- 


preſſive. Her whole countenance is 
marked with an engaging ſoftneſs, a 


penſive ſenſibility. But the tender 


tranſparency of her complexion, and 
the lambent melancholy that beams in 
her eyes, convince me, that ſhe does 
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not Sean about the mockery of woe + ſhe 


is a mourner at heart. 1] could have 


have gazed upon her to this moment; 


but a young woman, whom I judge to 
be her attendant, had now alighted 
from the coach: they all entered the 
houſe, and vaniſhed from my fight. 
My curiofity, to ſay nothing more, 
was ſtrongly excited by this ſimple in- 
cident: nay, I felt myſelf ne in 
an unuſual degree. 


Perhaps the mind, which beer 


had been a perfect vacuum, was pre- 
pared to admit with redoubled force 
the intruſion of new ideas. The ſtran- 
gers were conducted to apartments, 


which the eſquire had hitherto reſerv- 
ed for his own uſe. I heard them en- 


ter the large dining- room over my 
head. 


The only object now left to fix my 


attention was the carriage; and with 
; "FE 
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ſatisfaction I obſerved the ſervants buſi- 
ly employed in unpacking the travel- 
ing trunks. My heart told me it was 
a ſure pledge of ſome further acquaint- 
ance with the lovely penſi ve lady. 

feel an inward preſage that it 
will prove an intereſting acquaintance. 
Notwithſtanding the ſovereign con- 
tempt, with which your wiſe dogma- 
tical blockheads treat the fanciful hy- 
potheſis of Lavater, and the nice per- 
ceptions of ſenſibility; it is confirmed 
by the teſtimony of a thouſand facts, 
that we can diſcover, by ſimple intui- 
tion, an enlarged underſtanding, eleva- 
ted ſentiment, the heavenly glow of 
benevolence, and a noble train of vir- 
tues, more than a whole college of 
cold moraliſts could inveſtigate in ſeven 
years. If the preſent inſtance deceives , 
me, you may call me a child in the 
{cience of human nature. 
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_— to you that this luminous 
video as ſubdued me at a ſingle 
glance, would be giving too juſt an 
occaſion to your raillery ; but, candid- 


ly, I am afraid to put the queſtion 


home to my own heart, You mult be 
allowed to ſuſpe& that your friend is 
over head and ears in love—but—with 


whom ? This Jetter ſhall not be cloſed 


till I can tell you ſomething more 
about it. 


Ry Having carefully folded up my pa- 
per, I ſtrolled into the great hall, and 
had an opportunity of accoſting our 
hoſteſs : | | 


7 


« I perceive, Mrs. Williams, you 


have a family come unexpectedly.” 
J knew of their coming, fir: 1 


had eſquire Powell's letter laſt Thurſ- 
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day, and ſo was prepared for * re- 


ception.” 

Po they make any conſiderable 
ſtay ? 

« It is not certain: perhaps, The fix 


weeks, or two months.” 


« Mr. Powell, I preſume, reſides i in 
this part of Wales?“ 

« He is a Pembrokeſhire gentleman, 
a relation of our landlord's.” 

* And the young ladies are his 


daughters! * 


One of them he calls couſin; but 
I find the talleſt is his daughter, and a 
fine young lady ſhe is, fir; though, 
poor thing ! ſhe ſeems to be faſt going 


in a decline.” 


Heaven forbid !” 
The young lady is of your ac- 
quaintance, fir ?” 

* No, I never ſaw her before to-day. 


What made you ſuppoſe it ?” 


F 2 
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4 « I only gueſſed fo much from your 
manner of ſpeaking.” _ 

<< Do you think, then, I could not 
be "intereſted in the health of a fine 
woman, though ſhe were a perfect 
ſtranger ?” 
36 4+ > poMibly, fir: and 1 hope | 
1 may. be wrong in my opinion of this 
lady's health; but the appearance, I 
aſſure you, is very unfavorable, I 
know what it is too well. Juſt in the 
ſame way, I loſt my poor Nancy, who 
was a very good girl, and a fine girl, I 
aſſure you, though ſhe was my daugh- 
ter.” 
My heart die as ſhe uttered 
theſe words. A great many more in- 
tereſ ing queſtions were prevented by 
Mr. Powell's entering the room. He 
called to the good woman, and deſired 
to have a bit of dinner carried up ſtairs, 
as his daughter complained of fatigue, 


161 J 
and wiſhed to be retired. Mrs. Wil- 
liams went to give ſome neceſſary or- 
ders, and the gentleman enquired for 
his ſervant. Finding my curiofity diſ- 
appointed for the prefent, I ſauntered 
up and down till dinner time, indulg- 
ing the moſt melancholy reflections on 
the fad apprehenſions of our landlady. 
Stepping into the parlour, I was ſur- 
prifed to ſee Mrs. Jones and her 


daughter full dreſſed, and obſerved to 


Maria that ſhe looked more bewitching 
than ever. 'Tis true,” anſwered the 
lively girl, © ſome pains have been 
taken to ſet me off to the beſt advan- 
tage, but, 1 promiſe you, not for the 
purpoſe of catching your eye. My 
ambition was to be introduced to theſe 
fine ladies, who, after all, are fo pro- 
voking, they chooſe to keep to them- 
felves. 


« It was very kind in them,” I re- 
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112 
plied, * to give you an opportunity of 
diſplaying ſo much elegant taſte.” 
There is a good deal in that to be 
ſure; and yet it is mortifying enough 
to reflect, that the only reward of two 
hours 'deep ſtudy, and diligent toil, is 
a forced compliment from an old ac- 
quaintance.“ 
VJou will have an opportunity, by 
and bye,” obſerved Mrs. Jones, “to 
diſplay your finery; and, upon the 
whole, I think you have no reaſon to 
complain. Mr. Powell has not been 
wanting in polite attention to us. 
For Miſs Powell you muſt have 
ſome conſideration : if you had ſo late- 
ly loſt a beloved and indulgent mother, 
it is probable you would not be much 
more diſpoſed for ſociety than ſhe is.“ 
« I hope, my dear mamma, faid 
Maria, © no ſuch trial awaits me. My 
ſuſpicion perhaps was wrong; but 
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when Miſs Powell's fatigue, after a 
ride from Brecknock, was offered as 
an excuſe, I thought it almoſt amount- 
ed to a forbiddance of our acquaint- 
ance. a | 

* But you know, Maria, the young 
lady has been dangerouſly: ill. Not 
having yet perfectly recovered her 
ſtrength and ſpirits, the muſt have ex- 
. perienced great inconvenience from a 
ride, which, to you, would have been 
a pleaſant recreation.” 

From this trifling dialogue I col- 
leted ſome intereſting particulars, I 
heard the lady called M/s Powell; a 
name which my heart had previouſly 
pronounced, though without ſufhcient 
authority: for, ſo little ſkilled am I in 
the diſtinctions of female dreſs, that it 
remained uncertain whether ſhe mourn- 
ed for a near relation or for the untime- 


ly death of a huſband. With ſtill 
F 4. | 
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greater pleaſure I learned that Mrs. 
Willlams' conjecture was ill- founded, 
and that the lady, inſtead of being 
threatened with a conſumption, was in 
reality a convaleſcent. 

One important queſtion yet remains 
—has ſhe a lover? That you may ven- 
ture to reſolve in the affirmative and, 
provided the poor ſwain has no very 
formidable rival, you may expect ſome 


good news from 
Vours, &c. 


HENRY STANLEY. 
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LETTER VII. f 74111 
To the SAME. 


Dear Wilſon, e en un, 

; 1. O18 
Having ſome buſineſs relative to 
the farm to ſettle with Mr. Thomas, L 
had appointed to call upon him this 
morning. But, ſome -how or other, 
the time was whiled away within 
doors. The oſtenſible reaſon of which, 
even to myſelf, was the arrangement 
of ſome neceſſary papers. Perhaps the 
real one was a ſecret hope that I ſhould 
ſee Miſs Powell going out for an air- 
ing. My ſervant was diſpatched to 
put off the appointmeut till to-mor= 
row... Diicovering, ſoon after, that 


25 
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the lady was not about to come down 
ſtairs, I felt a momentary diſappoint- 
ment ſucceeded by ſome reflections 
upon my conduct and bluſhing ſelf- re- 
proach. 

I took up my hat, and walked out 
to ſketch a little view which I had ſet 
down in my memorandums. The 
point of ſight did not pleaſe me: the 
light was badly diſpoſed, and the land- 
ſcape leſs pictureſque than my glowing 
fancy had repreſented it. In ſhort, 
my hand was out and my head crowd- 
ed with conjectures about the fair in- 
cognita. Putting up my little draw 
ing caſe, and ſtriding briſkly over the 
| ſlope of the hill, I reſolved to decide 
with myſelf the important queſtion, 
« Amlor am I not in love.” After a 
ſerious deliberation, I could find no 
very ſolid proofs of the negative, and 

was juſt upon the point of cloſing the 
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debate, when a little impertinent de- 


murrer, called common prudence, ſtared 
me in the face, exclaiming with a 
malicious ſneer, ** Stanley ! doſt thou 
not a& like a fool? What! love at 
firſt fight—love through a Venetian 
blind—love a mere outſide ? It will be 


an eternal diſgrace to thy philoſophy 


and thy underſtanding.” Shrinking 
from ſo formidable an opponent, I now 
endeavoured to reſolve the whole into a 
generous ſympathy with the lady's ap- 
parent affliction, and a benevolent wiſh 
to relieve it. But the aforeſaid acute 
adverſary immediately retorted, Such: 
anxious curioſity, ſuch muſing per- 
plexity, are not the proper expreſſion, 
nor the due meaſure of philanthropy. 
If thou ſeeſt a human being in diſtreſs, 
which thy compaſſion. can ſooth and 


thy charity alleviate, thy hand and thy 
heart ſhould both be ready; but in 
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this inſtance thy benevolence would be 
equally impertinent and ineffectual. 
Opulence would reject thy contribu- 
155 with diſdain; and private ſorrow 
retire from thy condolence. 

What is yet more, benevolence muſt 
not be bribed by an elegant perſon, or 
a delicate fet of features. What is it 
then thou doſt pretend to feel! it is 

not admiration of ſuperior abilities: 
thou haſt been witneſs to none. It is 
not the attraction of congenial ſenti- 
ments: thou art ignorant what her ſen- 
timents may be. Thou wouldſt call it 
love, Stanley; but it cannot be love 
founded upon juſt principles. Thou 
knoweſt nothing of her qualifications 
for ſecuring the comforts of life. 
Thou knoweſt not her temper, her 
_ engagements, nor her ſituation. Her 
health, for avght thou canſt tell, may 
be irreparably injured, and thou art 
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not informed of her virtues. or hen 
vices.” x 

But to give her up, on account of 
her precarious health, would be unge- 
nerous ; and, as to, moral rectitude, 
that countenance could belong to vir- 
tue only, to true nobleneſs of ſoul. 

— “ Peace, folly ! wilt thou truſt to 
the mere illuſion of fancy, the fond 
dream, and the ſnare of the fimple ?” 7 

I feel and muſt conteſs my maledy: 
it is the diſeaſe of an idle mind, dehi- 
litated for want of certain purſuit and 
manly exertion. I will apply myſelf 
to ſome courſe of ſtudy, ſome worthy 
deſign that ſhall afford employment to- 
myſelf and advantage to mankind ; 
otherwiſe I ſhall diſgrace the gifts. bf 
nature and fortune: I ſhall become 
ſomething more deſpicable than the 
ape of anton, the ſlave of whim and 


caprice. But, firſt of all, I muſt im- 
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mediately leave this place. — No! 
that will be weak and cowardly: it may 
be irretrievably injurious. Miſs Powell 
may be every thing that a tranſported 
imagination can repreſent. In her 
may poſſibly be. ſecured that ineſtima- 
ble treaſure, which no man finds a ſe- 
cond time. I will ſtay, and wait the 
event; ſhake off the prepoſſeſſions of 
fancy; act as a man, and let reaſon 
and diſcretion determine my conduct.“ 
Fortified: with this heroic deciſion, I. 


returned to the hall, and now fit down 
to inform my friend; that I have final- 


ly reſolved that.I can come to no reſfo-- 
lation... 


—— 


In our little ſitting room, doctor 
Pemberton was engaged in converſation 
with Mr. Powell, to whom, in my 
abſence, he had found means of intro- 


(LE 
ducing himſelf. He did me the ho- 
nour to announce me as his friend, and 
the nephew of the moſt worthy man in 
England. Mr. Powell, is an intelli-- 
gent, agreeable man, ſeemingly of a 
placid temper. In his manner, I diſ- 
cover much more of conciliating eaſe 
than of commending animation. He 
is a man whoſe preſence rather inſpires. 
confidence, than captivates attention. 

We talked upon common ſubjects 
till he was ſummoned up ſtairs. Ha- 
ving beſpoke his company. for an hour 
after dinner, we got up to join our 
own party. Soon after the ladies had 
withdrawn, Mr. Powell entered the 
room, and informed the doctor that he 
had juſt been uſhering Mrs. Jones and 
her daughter. into the dining-room. 
My poor Eliſa, ſays he, „was ſo 
low yeſterday and this morning, ſhe 
could not ſee them. Ever ſince her 
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mother's death ſhe has been very averſe 


from ſociety; but I take every oppor- 
tunity of prefling it upon her as the beſt. 


lenitive ee the keener pangs of for- 


TOW. 


„And in the(s laben fir,” obſery- 
ed the doctor, ſhe will find ſociety 
unaffectedly cheerful and agreeable.” 

« That I am fully aware of,” replied 
Mr. Powell, „being no ſtranger to 
their character and connexions. Mr. 
Jones and his family command the 
eſteem of their acquaintance. For 
many years he rented a conſiderable. 


| eſtate of my couſin Wilkins, who has 


frequently obſerved to me, with ſatis- 
faction, that, upon his feaſt days, the 
ſimple, honeſt farmers of the: pariſh: 
uſed to join both their healths in the 
ſame; bumper. Mr. Jones inherited a 
ſnug patrimony from his anceſtors: and 


though, like the reſt of us Welſh free 


413 
holders, he is not a little proud of his 
pedigree, I am happy to add, that it 
has proved no bar to his induſtry, 
which has been crowned with merited 
ſucceſs. He now occupies only a few 
acres for the uſe of his houſe, being 
retired from buſineſs to enjoy the ac- 
compliſhment of his wiſhes, a conve- 
nient, not an unwieldy. fortune.” 

« I fear,” ſays the doctor, with a 
ſignificant nod, * he is got tired of 
being happy. Men accuſtomed to buſi- 
neſs ſeldom find in retirement all the 
ſatisfaction they expect. Inſtead of it, 
a woful wearineſs generally ſucceeds, a 
ſad blank of the mind, which gives 
admiſſion to melancholy diſeaſe, and 
frequently premature old age.“ 

«© This man's active genius,” replies 
Mr. Powell, „which is always purſu- 
ing ſome ſcheme or other with a view 
to public utility, will never leave an 
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opening for ſuch maladies. At pre- 


ſent, he is negotiating with my couſin 


Wilkins, and the freeholders of the 
place, a plan for the incloſure of a 
large common. It is a tract of moor- 


iſh land, which, according to this 
great farmer, may, by proper draining 
and manuring, be converted into ex- 
cellent meadow. To his judgment in 
his own profeſſion, I freely ſubmit : 
but it is rather unaccountable how a 
man of Mr. Jones' liberal ſentiments, 
can rob the poor of their privilege of 
common.” 

This obſervation. e from the 
doctor a reply, ſtating, that he conſi- 
dered ſuch privileges as productive of 


more diſadvantage than real benefit to 
the poor, and that every view of the 


ſubject convinced him, that the great 
quantity of waſte land tended rather to. 


. a 
aggravate than relieve the diſtreſſes of 
the lower claſs of ſociety. . 

I mentioned that an Engliſh gentle- 


man- farmer had lately made the fame 


remark to me, and aſſured me I ſhould 
be convinced of the fact as foon as I en- 
tered into Wales. 

„Why was Wales particularized ” 
faid the doctor. 

From the road leading from Bath to 
Glouceſter, we had a diſtant view of 
the ſharp cones and barren ridges of 
the Cambrian mountains. The gen- 


tleman began comparing them with the 


high grounds in that neighbourhood. 
Here, in England,” faid he, the 
very ſummits of the hills are cultiva- 
ted and rendered fruitful ; whereas, in 
Wales, they are ſuffered to remain wild 
and deſolate, to the diſgrace of the in- 
habitants, and the perpetuity of their 
proverbial poverty.” 
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This recital gave occaſion to a difſer- 
tation. My memory will by no means do 
it juſtice ; but it will give you a faint 
idea of the doctor's opinion upon one or 
two ſubjects which have excited public 


attention; and furniſh you with ſome 


of his reaſons for maintaining ſuch opi- 


: nions. f 


Give me leave to hint to you,” ſays 
he, „ that neither the Engliſh nor 
Welſh have attained ſuch a degree of 
confiſtency in their plan of agriculture 


as will juſtify them in reproaching the 


abſurdity of their neighbours. Yet fo 


deeply rooted is prejudice in favour of 
long-eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that many a 


farmer on this ſide of the Severn would, 
with equal confidence, aſſert, that his 
countrymen act upon the moſt rational 


principle, in cultivating, with the ut- 
moſt care, their vallies and plains, 


while they abandon to their ſheep and 


1 


young cattle the hills and barren 
grounds only, as leſs likely to reward 
the huſbandman's toil. But, in the 


mean time, he would never reflect, 


that by ſheltering the declivities of their 


mountains with plantations of ſuch 
timber as would bear the ſituation, his 


dear Welſhmen might abundantly in- 
creaſe their herds of black cattle, and 


augment their internal wealth. Vet 
this is a propoſition equally true. For it 
appears from experiment, that it is not 


the natural and invincible ſterility of 


their ſoil, but their expoſure to the 
parching ſun in the ſummer months, 
and to the keen winds in ſpring, that 
renders the Welſh mountains ſo unpro- 
ductive. I have myſelf ſeen ſome ſmall 
encloſures in this country, upon very 
high eminences, ſurrounded by dreary 
heath, where a judicious arrangement 
of walls, and plantations of Northern 
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evergreens, have rendered the ground 
within their verge ſufficiently fertile to 


encourage enterpriſe and reward induſ- 
"Ups! 


« As to the improvement of the ſoil, 
in that part of England you mentioned, 
I have to obſerve, that while the far- 
mers boaſt of their endeavours to extort 
a ſcanty crop of wheat from their nig- 
gardly hills (a thing in itſelf highly 
meritorious), their huſbandry is diſ- 


graced by ſuffering the rich vale be- 


neath to be deformed by ten thouſand 
acres of excellent land, utterly aban- 
doned to thorns, brambles, and mole- 


hills. What good reaſon can be aſ- 


ſigned, why tneſe waſtes ſhould not be 
properly incloſed, and made to furniſh 


their quota for the ſupport of the inha- 


bitants?“ 
* One obvious reaſon,” replied Mr. 
Powell, is, that the liberty of turn- 


— — 
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ing out their young ſtock into theſe 


commons is always underſtood in the 


leaſes of the adjoining farmers, many 


of whom, if deprived of this priyilege, 
would be loſers by their bargains, and 
all would have ſubject of complaint 
againſt the injuſtice and oppreſſion of 
the meaſure.” | 

All this, fir, I take into confidera- 
tion: and, in my opinion, the matter 
might be eaſily adjuſted between the 
lords of manors, the freeholders, and 
their reſpective tenants. Together with 
the inconveniences you have ſtated, 
many others of the like fort would be 
obviated, were the proprietor of each 
eſtate to aſcertain and incloſe his own 
proportion. Till the expiration of the 
current leaſes, theſe incloſures might 
be annexed to the ſeveral eſtates, and 
afterward converted into ſmall farms 
for the encouragement of indigent me- 
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I rit, and to rouſe emulation i in thoſe lazy Wl ; 
Il cottagers, whom you may now ſee [ 
1 baſking in the ſun, for want of better f 
We employment, to watch their cow, or k 
4 their mare feeding upon the common; 4 
| | while their tawny children, without | 
il Moes or ſtockings to their feet, and v 
| with uncovered hair radiated like the | | 
þ quills of a porcupine, trudge about to r 
lg gather ſloes and blackberries, utterly t 
untutored to any uſeful purpoſe in ſo- ; 
| ciety.” E 
'# « I have not ſufficiently conſidered { 
9 this ſubject, ſays Mr. Powell, to i , 
0 be myſelf a competent judge of it; 0 
9 but it has been obſerved to me, that 0 
1 the. expence which attends the execu- - 
ö tion of ſuch projects frequently over- t 
| balances all the advantages to be gained 5 
1 by them.” ] 
i « Tt muſt be acknowledged,” unlics 

| the doctor, Uncultivated nature can- I; 
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| not be ſubdued without labour and ex- 
pence ; and in ſome ill-concerted plans 
for this purpoſe, the burden has been 
known to preſs very partially. Theſe 
and other objections may, therefore, 
be ſtarted by individuals who have not 


well digeſted the ſubject, or who can 
look no irie than their preſent and 


private intereſt: but J am arguing for 


the good of the community at large, 


and for the benefit of poſterity in con- 


junction with our own. Had our 
forefathers been governed by the ſame 
Narrow principles, we ſhould have, 
found the whole iſland an uncultivated 
wilderneſs. The ſame proſpects of fa- 
mine and deſolation would have opened 
to our eyes, as preſent themſelves to 


our adventurous countrymen at Port 


Jackſon. 


But to view the ſubject in a fairer 


light, it is evident that England ſcarce- 
v G 
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ly contains an acre of common land- 
which due cultivation and proper ma- 
nagement could not clothe with ſix- 


fold fertility. The experiment would 


be expenſive ; yet that expence would 
principally conſiſt in the price of la- 


bour: ſo that your main objection is 


levelled againſt the honeſt employment 
of the poor; a thing in itſelf, the moſt 


advantageous that can be propoſed to 


ſociety in general, and to landholders 
in particular; as may be clearly com- 
prehended if you reflect, that, unleſs 
you enable the poor to ſupport them- 
ſelves by their labour, you muſt ſup- 
port them in idleneſs. Did the reſpec- 
tive pariſhes, where ſuch incloſures 


are to be made, procure the work to 
be done by their own indigent inhabi- 


tants, at ſuch ſeaſons as they could not 
get other employment, one half of the 
expenditure would be immediately re- 
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imburſed to the farmers by the dimi- 
nution of the annual rates. CY 

« And what is yet more, when the 
term ſhould arrive for the landed gen- 
tlemen to parcel out their valuable new 
acquiſitions into ſmall farms, thoſe 
farms would become the proper field 


| for the induſtry and enterpriſe of many 


diſtreſſed families, who are now redu- 
ced to idleneſs and abſolute dependence, 
for want of a capital to ſtock larger 
eſtates. He that cannot procure a 
team and a plough to occupy a corn- 
farm, might cultivate his little field 
with the ſpade, and plant potatoes. By 
giving him ſuch an opportunity, the 
freeholders would relieve their tenants 
of great part of the poor tax, and would 
have the merit of rendering a conſidera- 
ble body of men reſpectable and uſeful 
members of ſociety, who are, at preſent, 
its burden and diſgrace: for, you may 
G 2 . 
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depend f upon it, gentlemen, by hold- 
ing out the means of proſperity you 


would ſoon procure candidates. Man- 
kind, are born with a ſpirit of enter- 


priſe. and independence, which can 
never be abſolutely ſubdued, but with 


extreme mortification and painful ſelf- 
contempt. While men are conſtrain— 


ed, by the controling hand of penury, 


to act under ſuch Ferne influence, 


eyery generous ſentiment mult be ſti- 
fled in their breaſts: they cannot be 
happy in themſelves, or really uſeful 


to others. This, however, mutt be 


the caſe with thouſands, as long as 
want of "beneficial employment, habits 
of idleneſs, poverty, dependence, and 
contempt, ſucceed each other, by a 


regular but woful gradation. To 


compel theſe wretches to expire under 
involuntary diſtreſſes, or commit de- 


predations on the public for neceſſary 
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ſubſiſtence, no man of humanity and 
common ſenſe can think of. Every 
{cheme, therefore, which is ſet on 
ſoot, for regulating and reſtraining. the 
growing load of contributions for the in- 
digent, muſt be either cruel or abortive, 
til a radical cure for indigence itſelf 
be undertaken, and carried into effect. 
And what noſtrum can be deviſed, fo 
truly ſanative, as that of teaching the 
poor to reſpect themſelves, by pointing 
out the proper ſcope of induſtry, and 
encouraging perſeverance by the reward 
of a comfortable ſubſiſtence ? | 

„Hence we may fafely conclude, 
that, as the ſingle project of cultiva- 
ting the waſte lands in England and 
Wales would enable the kingdom to 
produce, yearly, thouſands of fat beeves 
and ten thouſands of-loads of wheat; 
more than it does at preſent; as it 
would employ thouſands of additional 
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hands in cultivation, which have been 
hitherto idle, oppreſſive, and profli- 


gate, becauſe they have nothing to do; 


and as it would not be attended with 
the ſhadow of a public, and with a very 


trifling private expence, that could id 


deemed permanent or real; no argu- 
ment can be advanced againſt it, which 


is either politic, economical, or : libe- 


. 13-20 


After this folemn metEat3oN, I ſim- 


ply ventured to hint, that a general 
encloſure of the commons might be an 
impediment to the breed of youpy 
cattle. | 


"Uh daſs replied, mith «falls 


„ will tell you a ſtory, fir. A few 
ſummers ago, we had remarkably fine 
weather during the hay harveſt. I ob- 
ſer ved to a farmer, that the ſeaſon 
would be the making of him. Why, 
maſter,” ſays he, I do not know 


[427 ] 
what to fay about it; I have had a 
very good crop, to be ſure, and have 
made it all, without a drop of rain: 


there will be plenty of hay for the 


milch cows; but what muſt be _ 


for the young beaſts?” 
« Why, farmer, if the young beaſts 


cannot get bad hay, they muſt make 


ſhift with good.“ „ 


I foreſaw the application of the ths 


tor's ſtory, and could not 1 nn 


at my own abſurdity. 


Mr.. Powell, for the moſt part, ac- 
quieſced in my old friend's opinion, 


and promiſed to think better in future 
of Mr, Jones undertaking; expreſſ- 


ing, at the ſame time, his doubts 


whether any plan of economy could re- 


lieve us from a burdenſome poor, unleſs 
the government could, now and then, 


ain a ſuperfluous half inn * 
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inhabitants, to > colonize ſome unoccu- 


pied lands. 


% While a uſeleſs Frätmble buſh, or 


thiſtle,” 'remains in England,” replics 
the doctor, „ or while a Dutchman 
can load his fiſhing ſmack on our 
coaſts, we can have no right to com- 
plain of being overſtocked with inhabi- 
tants : for a number, merely ſufficient, 
it properly directed, would teach every 
inch of land that ſupports. a noxious 
weed, to produce ſomething better; 


and would ' ſurround the fiſh with our 


own nets. The evil which you ima- 
gine, therefore, is ſo far from being 
really felt, that we are now ſufferers 
by the bad policy of our anceſtors, in 


ablegating their poor to till the wilds 


of America; and maintaining them 
there at an enormous expence, while 


fo much remained to be done at home; 


and our poſterity muſt expect to feel 
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the like diſagreeable conſequences; - if 
our preſent politicians reaſon, and our. 
legiſlature act upon the faine; abſurd - 
principles, in forming and ſupporting. 
a colony among the very antipodes. A. 


numerous colony they may indeed eſta- 


bliſh, for they will not want thieves; 
for tranſportation. Our charitable con- 


tributions, as they are all called, prove: 


more commonly the reſource of indo- 
lence, than the reward of merit, or 
the refuge of misfortune ; and where. 
men are paid for being idle they are: 
taught to ſteal. At an expence com- 
paratively trifling, theſe: unfortunate 
cxiles might have been kept honeſt at 
home, by giving them work to do, 
and letting them taſte the Gvectmreſe "_ 
the bread they earn.“ 

Mr. Powell obſerved, . hap tid had 


never [entertained a very high opinion 
of the Botany Bay ſcheme # but that 


EI 
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the colonization of diſtant provinces 
generally included ſore commercial in- 
tereſt ' which, to a nation ſituated as 
England is, muſt always be of the 
firſt i importance. | 

Within due bounds,” rejoins the 
oder J admit the importance of 
commerce: till I maintain that, to us 
and to every other country capable of 
improvement in agriculture, and of 
being rendered more adequate, by its 
natural produce, to the ſupport of its 
inhabitants, commerce can claim but a 
ſecondary importance. I may have 
taken a partial view of the ſubject; 
but to me it ſeems evident, that, from 
- our extraordinary exertions in this way, 
we have not received all thoſe brilliant 
advantages which Engliſhmen gene- 
rally ſuppoſe. Could we calculate the 
expences of forming, defending, and, 
at laſt, atfempting to ſubdue our com- 

4 
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mercial colonies in America, together 


with the expences of thoſe formidable 


armaments and bloody wars which we 


have undertaken almoſt ſolely for the 
protection of our commerce and depen- 
dencies, and could we deduct the 
whole from the national wealth, as it 


now ſtands, we ſhould be more com- 
petent judges of what we have really 


gained by the bargain. Without com- 


merce, we might not indeed procure 


ſach fine wines after dinner, ſuch ele- 


gant Indian ſhawls for the ladies, ſo 
many bank notes, and a number of fine 
things: neither ſhould we have inhe- 
ited a public debt of three hundred 
millions. Yet it is not commerce it- 
ſelf, a proper ſhare of which is always 
beneficial, but our ambitious ſpirit of 
monopolizing the buſineſs of the whole 
world, and making that a pretence for 
uſurping the ſovereignty of extenſive 
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countries, which has done the miſ- 
chief. Enterpriſe, extended to a baſis 
ſo enormous, brings continual war to 
our gates, by provoking the jealouſy 
of our neighbours, by whoſe frequent 
depredations, its inſidious aid is divert- 
ed from us, at the very time when we 
want it moſt: ſo little is univerſal 
commerce to be depended upon as a 
permanent ſource of national proſperity. 
And upon private families, it has effects 
equally pernicious; intoxicating the 
merchant and the' mechanic with the 
draught of ſudden affluence, it allures 
them to the labyrinth of luxury, or the 
dreadful precipice of ſpeculation, where 

they are often capriciouſly deſerted, 
unable to trace their way back 'to the 
decent abode of frugality. | 

Thus, our fluctuating poſſeſſions 
prepare the way for the bankruptcy 
both of the nation and of the indivi- 
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dual: while, on the other hand, an 
ambitious agriculture, the firſt 1 
ſource of the proſperity of both, is 
ſubject to no ſuch viciſſitude, is un- 
envied by ſtrangers, and is not liable to 
their interruption: while it enriches 
with moderation, it ſtrengthens, do- 
meſticates, and unites the people ; and, 
by ſupplying the real neceſſaries and 
comforts of life, enables the nation 
to put forth with effect, the due exer- 
tions of commerce itfelf. Should our 
inhabitants be found too numerous, 
after the ſoil is improved to its utmoſt 
perfection, the Engliſh oak might then 
extend its branches to all the winds; 
the depth of the root would ſupply 
them with vigour, and the vaſt ſolidity 
of the trunk ſupport them firm int 
every ſtorm.“ 

What truth there is in wel propo- 
ſitions, you, my dear Wilſon, may 
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poſſibly diſcover. The ſubjects are 
important. They demand an undivi- 
ded attention, which, you know, is 
more than they can obtain at preſent 
from | 


Yours, &c. 
Henry STANLEY. 


A 
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L EIGHT EB: R VYVHRI. . 
To the SAME. 


Dear Wilſon, 


N orwrusranpixc our friendly 
intercourſe with Mr. Powell, I began 
to apprehend great difficulties in com- 


mencing an acquaintance with Elifa. 


My mind had formed ſeveral ſchemes 
for this purpoſe, and a thouſand times 
have I been upon the point of bringing 
up the ſubject of the ladies to the old 
gentleman. I have frequently ſeen 
Eliſa herſelf either going out or re- 
turning from an airing, without having 


an opportunity to be of the party. 


This afternoon, however, a lucky ac- 
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cident-ſaved me the perplexity of de- 
viſing the very beſt mode of introduc- 
tion; a ſpecies of embarraſſment, my 
dear friend, peculiar to a certain or- 
der of beings: Thoſe gentlemen who 
have been under the dancing maſter's 
hands before the age of ſeven never 
know any thing about it. 

Obſerving that ſhe walked out wath. 
her father and couſin, I coaxed the 
doctor to take a ſtroll, and by mere 
accident, as it were, contrived to meet 
them. Mr. Powell preſented us to 
his daughter. With a fluttering heart, 
I was making my awkward bow, while 
he thus continued, „ theſe gentlemen 
are my new friends, Elifa, who rob 
you of ſo much of my company. 
Your beſt way, I believe, to prevent 
the like loſs in future, would bè to re- 
geive them as your acquaintance.” 

The charming girl, with a ſmile, an- 
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ſwered her father, „ ſhall eſteem it a 

happineſs to be acquainted with your 
friends. Will you invite the gentle- 

men to take a diſh of tea with us this 

afternoon ?” 

Something like an electrical Mock 
darted through my breaſt: Eliſa then 
receives ine as an acquaintance ! How 
I looked I cannot tell ; but Maria gave 
me a very fly leer, and then, glancing 
her eyes upon Miſs Powell, began trip- 
ping up and down the walk, and flirt- 
ing her handkerchief about that young 
lady s head. Maria, what is the mat- 
ter?“ ſaid Eliſa. Oh dear,” replies 
the arch ſlut, a moſt curious butter- 
fly has eſcaped from me: he is now 
fluttering about you.” | 

J am glad of it, Maria: if I can 
afford the poor thing a ſanctuary,” you 
ſhall not enjoy the cruel pleaſure to 
deprive it of its s liberty.” | 


Rage] 

Maria now, tittering at her own 
malicious conceit, called upon me to 
decide her right to the butterfly. Ap- 

prehenſive leſt her raillery would be 
carried too far, perhaps till Eliſa her- 
ſelf might catch a glimpſe of her inſi- 
nuations, and be induced to act upon 
the reſerve, I replied, that, if ſhe per- 
ſiſted in teaſing a harmleſs inſect, I 
ſhould vote, that every lady and gen- 
tleman of feeling would ſend her to 
Kere for a full heut >: 
Well then,” ſays Maria, „1 SR 
en himanity and give up my play- 
"thing, it ſeems : but you will own it 
Mis very diverting to ſee theſe little paint- 
ed things ſo very irritable, that one 
cannot ſo much as examine their ſpots, 
without frightening them to death.” 
She than began to chat apart with Miſs 
Wilkins, and made ſome amends for 
the jeſt, by giving up to me Elifa's 
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company, by whoſe fide I walked, 
making ſome little incoherent obſerya- 


tions, and giving as incoherent anſwers 
to her remarks, till we arrived at the 


hall. 01 | 
We kept our engagement, and I 


drew in my chair between the ladies. 


Amid the ſmall talk that generally at- 
tends the tea table, I could not refrain 
from caſting frequent glances upon 


Eliſa's lovely countenance, which ſtill 


retained its penſive ſerenity, through a 


variety of the moſt intereſting changes. 


It now brightened into a gentle ſmile, 


and ſoon again was ſhaded with the 


ſofteſt tint of melancholy: I now faw 
her drop into a filent, involuntary ab- 
ſtraction, and in the ſpace. of half a 
minute, recollecting herſelf, and, in 
the moſt graceful manner, performing 
the duties of hoſpitality, My atten- 
tion was wholly engroſſed. Studying, 
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with cordial ſympathy, the ſecret 
workings of her mind, I caught the 
infection of ſeriouſneſs, and being un- 
able to recover my vivacity, ſunk into 
a profound reverie: during which, I 
make no doubt but that I indulged 
myſelf i in many ridiculous geſtures. 
Vou recollect the keroic reſolution 
which I had formed for the regulation 
of my conduct. Like the ine: images 
of a half-forgotten dream, ſome traces 
of it now glided over my mind: but 
I'no ſooner looked toward the idea, 
than it vaniſhed from my memory. 
Miſs Powell addreſſed to me ſome 
. queſtion of civility. I was fitting with 
my eyes fixed upon the carpet, and the 
cup juſt parting from my hand, fo 
that I heard nothing, till Maria caught 
me* by the elbow, and Wed if I was 
_ a mY: 
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This awoke me immediately to a 
ſenſe and acknowledgment of my ab- 
ſurd behaviour, for which I endeavour- 
ed to atone by aſſuming an air of cheer- 


fulneſs. Eliſa, ſeeing my conſtrained 


and fruitleſs efforts, gave me a look 
full of compaſſion. I thought it 
meant to ſay, I have learned to make 


allowance.“ 


When the tea was removed, a walk 


by the river's ſide Was propoſed, and 


the ladies were getting up: Eliſa wiſh- 
ed to be left within, and the ladies 


fat down again. Miſs Wilkins men» 
| tioned cards; but two of the gentle- 


men, Mr. Powell and the doctor, ne- 
ver played: ſo the motion was not 
ſeconded. 

A kind of (mall converſation enſued, 
by way of amuſement for the afternoon, | 
during which a variety of ſubjects were 


brought forward; ſuch things as paſs | 


11421 
agreeably enough in company; but 
are not worth recording, even in a fa | 
miliar epiſtle. ; 
Mr. Powell and the doctor ſoon 
drew their chairs together, and ſcemed 
entirely engaged with their own topics. 
I heard the former ſay ſomething about 
the hiſtory of Wales and the ancient 
condition of its manors ; ſubjects in . 
which he ſeemed to be well verſed and 
greatly intereſted. The doctor ſome- 
times coincided and ſometimes diſput- 
ed. I neither interrupted nor attend- 
ed to the diſcuſſion. by 
The good ſenſe of Eliſa, her ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition, her irreſiſtible ele- 
gance, and even the inexplicability 
which veils her ſituation, ſerved only 
to intereſt me more ſtrongly in her fa- 
vour. If thy friend is not in love, 
Wilſon, he is poſitively mad. I felt 
my ſpleen ariſe againſt the civility of 


[1462] | 
the other ladies, and againſt the very 
eſſence of good-breeding, which would 
not ſuffer me to engroſs the whole of 
that dear creature's converſation and at- 
tention. But theſe were not the only 
ſubjects of my chagrin. My perplexi- 
ties are too ridiculous to communicate 
to my friend ; but as they may ſerve to 
delineate ſome traits of my real picture, 
I am determined to indulge my can- 
dour at the riſk of my diſcretion. _ 

Miſs Wilkins happened to mention 
to Mrs. Jones, that her father had 
promiſed to carry her to Bath next 
winter, and that ſhe had formed ſo: 
great an idea of the place, &c. &c. 
that ſhe ſhould think the time tedious 
till her curioſity was gratified. 

The good lady anſwered, * It has 
never been my fortune to fee that cele- 
brated city; but Mr. Stanley, who is 
juſt come from it, has given us a ſur- 
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pricing account of its new buildings 
and improvements. 


I was called upon to anſwer the 


young lady's interrogatories, which 1 
did, as to the buildings, in my beſt 
manner. 

Maria now faw ſhe had a favourable 
opportunity to exerciſe her peculiar 
talent, by forcing me either to expreſs 
ſome very unfaſhionable ſentiments, or 


to retract what. I had formerly ſaid in 


her preſence, and thus lay myſelf open 
to her mercileſs critique. On the pre- 
ſent occaſion, I wiſhed to avoid the di- 
lemma); but my fair antagoniſt would 


give no quarter: fo I 3 at 


all events, to hoiſt my true colours. 


She thus began with me: I end: 


then, you went to Bath merely to ad- 


mire the buildings; and I muſt ſay 


you deſcribe them almoſt as well as 


Mr. W atkins has deſcribed the ruins of 


a «© 
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Rome and Herculaneum : but, pray. 


fir, is any part of the city ſtill in- 


habited?“ 

« Madam !” | 

I beg your pardon, fir, you hive 
not made enquiry. I had ſomehow 
taken it into my head, that well-bred 
people reſorted to Bath principally to 
mix with polite ſociety, and to partake 


of faſhionable amuſements.” 
“ You are right, Maria: the com- 


pany and amuſements at Bath are ad- 
mirably calculated for each other.“ 
A very general deſcription, fir.” 
] perceive your deſign, and muſt 
acknowledge the truth. Unable to en- 
ter much into the ſpirit of the place, I 


feel myſelf unqualified to diſcriminate 
nicely, or to give a very an, ac- 


count of it. 
*« So that ng Bath too gay a 


place, you ſtole off into our poor coun- 
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try to indulge, in ſolitude, your unſo- 
ciable diſpoſition; but we will do our 
- beſt to diſappoint you even here.” | 
„ Another reaſon, madam, induced 
me to leave that city. I wiſhed to 
convince ſome young fellows, who be- 
gan to preſume upon their importance 
with me, and to act the tutor, that I 
had reſolution to think for myſelf, and 
to be the regulator of my own con- 
aud. 1 

* You were too proud to take a few 
leſſons: but I am told, ſir, tis the 
awkwardeſt thing in the world for 

grown gentlemen to learn to dance.” 

« However that may be, I ſhould 
think it a very awkward thing to learn 
to fill up my time entirely with amuſe- 
ments. Such a life ſuits my inclination 

- No better than it does my capacity, 
The happy years I have ſpent with my 
good uncle have taught me to expect 
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the moſt exalted pleaſure in ſuch com- 


pany as affords ſound principle, ſober 


ſenſe and experience. When a little 
buſineſs called me into Wales; I had 
ſanguine hopes that the country would 
furniſh ſome aſſociates of this kind ; and 
I muſt do it the juſtice to confeſs, that 
it has more than anſwered my expecta- 
tions. ! 
Excluſive of ſome individuals whom 
T could name, and ſhall for ever value, 
fortune has led me into the company ot 


my old friend, doctor Pemberton. 


For his ſociety alone, I would gladly 

exchange that of all my Bath acquaint- 

„„ ; 
« And can you forgive us who have 

taken up ſo much of your time, and 

kept you ſo long from the ſtudy of an- 

tiquities and the grave of Lywelyn ?” 
lf you perſiſt to be fo provok- 
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ing, Maria, the Pope himſelf cannot 
forgive you.” 
The grave of Lywelya 7 exclaim- 

ed Miſs Powell; with aſtoniſhment. 

Les, madam, a few days ago this 
gentleman was going to the grave on 
full ſpeed; but by walking him about, 
giving him an opportunity to teach us 
to angle, and chatting ſome nonſenſe or 
other, purely for his amuſement, we 
have contrived ſo long to keep him a- 
bove ground. His peeviſh anſwers ſeem 
to indicate that he reſents our kind of- 
fices. But pray, fir, don't be impa- 
tient : you ſhall not be teaſed much lon- 
ger. I thought to have made ſomewhat 
of you ; but if you do not ſhew ſpeedy 
ſigns of improvement, and learn to talk 
nonſenſe a little more prettily, I muſt 
give you up as an incurable oddity.” 

Unfortunately, madam, that's the 
very thing that nature made me ; and 
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what is to be done if I have not ſuffi- 
cient genius to transform myſelf to a 
fine gentleman ?”' 

Thus ended this curious Kline: 
you might ſuppoſe that, by this time, 
I was ſufficiently mortified for the even- 
ing. But the mention of the grave of 
Lywelyn had rouſed the attention of the 


unfathomable doctor. He had already _ 


pointed his noſe at me, and immediate- 
_ ly replied to my laſt ſentence, Na- 
ture, fir, has left you to chooſe for 
yourſelf; if you aſcribe to her your 
contempt for the trifles of the day, you 
rob your worthy uncle of his merit, 
and pay no great compliment to your 
own free agency. To the inſtin& of 
nature the formation of character has 
been imputed by the thoughtleſs and 
the vicious in all ages. The plea has 
been urged in favour of the moſt rui- 
nous im prudence, and the moſt atrocious 
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crimes. If it once be admitted, there 
is an end to all moral reſponſibility. 
Whoever applies himſelf to examine the 
ſpring of human actions, will perceive 
that, in our younger days, accident, 
not nature, throws various, and fre- 
quently trifling or unworthy objects 
in our way. Inexperience is allured by 
their novelty: without examining, we 
purſue them for mere amuſement, and 
not from natural neceſſity; and unleſs 
reaſon and education interpoſe, our 
purſuit is confirmed into habit. Thus 
may we account for thoſe ſingular pro- 
- penſities which every man indulges in 

his own conduct, while his friends 
point them out by the name of his 
hobby horſe. And the man who has 
not mounted a fluggiſh or a vicious 
one, may aſcribe the merit, not to the 
influence of nature, but to prudent. 
choice, or happy contingency.” 


J 
Anxious to get rid entirely of this 
whimſical ſubject, I replied, perhaps 
with more, petulance than good man- 
ners, © I am not prepared, doctor, to 
diſpute the point with you; but, at 
another time, ſhall be glad to be in- 
formed by what happy - contingency 


you got yourſelf mounted fo high upon 


the roſinante of antiquity.” 


The doctor's mouth, however, like 


an unwieldy machine, when once put 


in motion, is not to be ſtopped by a 


feeble check. He thus proceeded: 
If you enquire, fir, after the pedi- 
gree of my hobby horſe, with the 
company's good leave it ſhall be exhi- 
bited in a ſhort ſtory, which, at the 
ſame time, may ſerve to elucidate the 
principle I have juit advanced.” 

The general filence and attention of 


the company being conſidered as a pro- 
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per nal, the doctor began his narra- 
dive. 

bons Un as; zhath of my parents, 
on 4" 18> ſent for me down into 
Brecknockſhire. The old woman lived 
in a neat, but frugal manner, upon a 
ſmall. annuity, which, however, ſhe 
judged ſufficient to enable her, with 
ſtrict economy, to take care of her 
grandſon, and keep him at ſchool. I 
was then about ſeven years old, and 
| having conceived more lively ideas of 
finery than of the expence attending it, 
was very anxious to get ſome cloaths 
of a crimſen colour, trimmed with 
glittering buttons, ſuch as one of my 
playfellows wore. Inſtead of comply- 
ing with my requeſt, the good lady 
had an old coat of my grandfather's 
cut up to make me a new ſuit. The 
buttons were filver, engraved with the 
family creſt ; and had formerly been 
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the ornament of my grandfather's wed- 
ding coat : but they were not the very 
thing I wanted. Highly diſſatisfied, 
and in hopes of getting them exchang- 
ed, I cut off two or three, and hid 
them in the wall of the garden. My 
grandmother took me ſeriouſly to taſk. 
To her enquiries reſpecting the but- 
tons, I anſwered, like a naughty fib- 


bing child, that they were got rotten, 
and had dropped off; but as the evil 


genius of my poſteriors would have it, 


the marks of the knife were but too 


plain upon my coat. Upon this occa- 


fion, the old lady, though habitually 
fond of me, did not ſpare a well-merit- 


ed chaſtiſement. When ſhe had pretty 


well worked off the ferment of her paſ- 


fion, ſhe condeſcended to explain to me 


the value, the dignity, and the antiqui- 
ty of the buttons; aſſuring me that, by 
thoſe very things I deſpiſed, every body 
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would diſcover that I was a gentleman, 


related to her huſband, whoſe anceſ- 
tors, for many generations, had made 
a conſpicuous figure in the county. 
In ſhort, ſhe read fo ingenious a lec- 
ture upon the buttons, that it gave me 
ſome notion of their importance, and 
of the conſequence and dignity which 
the wearer derived from them. I en- 
joyed but a ſhort-lived vanity. Whe- 


ther my grandmother was afraid to 


truſt me, or thought a little more pu- 
niſhment was due to the /tondalum 
magnatum of which I had been guilty, 
is uncertain ; but ſhe deprived me of 
my dignified badge, 'and, to my great 
mortification, ordered a ſet of mohair 
buttons, of the colour of my coat. 
Feeling myſelf degraded, I accuſed 
my own folly, and determined, in fu- 


ture, never to deſpiſe an old thing, till 


I was fully fatisfied reſpecting its dig- 
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nity. and original value. Thus you 


ſee, fir, my mn was not tinged by 


the whimſical infuſion of nature, but 


by the lectures and birch of my grand+ 


mother, who finding it inconvenient. | 


to procure new things, deviſed means, 
not only to reconcile me to the but- 
tons, but to inſpire me with reſpect 
for every thing that had the appearance 
of antiquity. Whenever I caſt my 
cyes upon an old piece of furniture in 
ihe houſe, it infallibly became a chro- 
nicle of my own dignity, and, ſome 
way or other, reminded me of the for- 
mer conſequence and high extraction 
of my family. An old helmet hung 
in the hall. It was the relic of a va- 
Hant anceſtor who had borne arms in 
Glendour's army, when he beat the 
Engliſh in Moelienyth. I liſtened 


with attention, and this inſtance of 


duty and docility, not only aßen 
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my vanity but procured me many 
a piece of gingerbread and plumcake. 
Being now grown a great boy, it 
was neceſſary I ſhould always have 
ſome money in my pocket; but it was 
a long time before I learned to reſpect 
the antiquity of coin. At laſt, my 
grandmother truſted to my care an 
old crown piece, which had been ſtruck 
in the very year when my great 
grandfather was high-ſheriff for the 
county. The buſineſs was done. The 
_ admiration and reſpect which the ſize 
of the piece, and the curious legend 
which attended it, commanded among 
my ſchool-fellows, proved ſweeter than 
the choiceſt delicacies of the fruiterer 


and the paſtrycook. From that time, 


every old ſhilling, of which I could 

read the date, began to be treaſured up. 

It ſerved to record ſome portion of the 
' hiſtory of my family, which, with no 


Oh 
ſmall pride, was retailed among my 
admiring ſchoolmates. 

A knowledge of the black print was 
acquired, that I might carry to ſchoel 
a Lilly's grammar, which. had been in 
the family for two centuries. By this 
time, I was become a conſiderable an- 
tiquarian, doated upon old things, and 
ſpent ſo much time in poring. over a 
worm-eaten pedigree that I could read 
it with fluency. Here my grand- 
mother herſelf acknowledged my ſupe- 
riority, and felicitated the ancient fa- 
milies of the Pembertons and Mere- 
diths, upon. the luſtre they would re- 
ceive, when my genius ſhould arrive 
at maturity. Being now forced to 
purſue this ſcience without a tutor, I 
gradually extended my views from the 
antiquities of a family to thoſe of a na- 
tion, Rummaging over my grandfa- 
ther's few books, I diſcovered two or 
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three authors that ſuited my purpole ; 
and carried into my own room, Cam- 
den and Sammes' Britannia, Powell's 
Hiſtory of Wales, and an old manu- 
ſcript treatiſe upon the Conqueſt of the 
Marches. My grandmother had taught 
me to read Welſh, and added to my 
ſtock the -Drych y Pri, Oeſoedd, then 
juſt publiſhed. Finding authors did 
not always agree, I formed the reſolu- 
tion to enquire for wyſelf. Thus by 
the prudential maxims, and family va- 
nity of an old woman, I was induced 
to engage in a ſtudy, which has afford- 
ed me ſome information, and an in- 
exhauſted fund of amuſement.” q 
Here ends the doctor's. ſhort ſtory, 
during the recital of which, the ladies 
had paid proper attention, and ſome- 
times marked their ſentiments with a 
Ggnificant ſmile, which, on the dif- 
Us h - En 
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ferent faces, denoted very different ſen- 
fations. 
Mr. Powell frequently laughed out- 
right, and ſeemed to conceive the true 
idea both of the doctor and his grand- 
mother. For my own part, if my 
countenance was at all expreſſive, it 
muſt have indicated ſome degree of ill- 
humour toward my two friends. The 
flippancy of the one, and the garrulity 
of the other, had diverted the conver- 
ſation, out of that pleaſant, meandering 
courſe in which it had begun to flow. 
After ſupper (for we did not give up. 
the ladies before) the doctor ſhewed 
ſome diſpoſition. to rally Maria upon 
her ſarcaſtic puns, reſpecting the grave 
of Lywelyn. That ſprightly girl, 
however, unwilling to engage an ad- 
verſary ſo old, and wordy as my friend, 
parried him off with greater dexterity... | 
and ſucceſs. than I had done. Dear 
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fir,” ſhe anſwered, with a cunning leer, 


«© meant no more by it, than to teaſe 
Mr. Stanley a little: he was inclined. 


to be mopiſh, and wanted rouſing: 
but if it was my misfortune to give you 
offence, I am ready to ſubmit to any 
reaſonable penalty which you and the 
company may impoſe. 

That was fo handſomely ſaid, 
madam, that I can do no leſs than 
give you leave to name the forfeit your- 


ſelf.” 


me ſce—then it ſhall. be a favourite 
new ſong. Will that do?“ 


« Miſs Jones' ſinging it, will cer- 


tainly make it a favourite of mine: but 


in nn Jam rather partial to old 


ſongs.” 


Then mine is a very old. one, = ; 


it is a late tranſlation, by a clergyman 
in this neighbourhood, but the origi- 


« Well, then it ſhall be, fir, let 


V 
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nal is in Welſh, by David ap Gwillym, 
a bard who flouriſhed, I do not. know 
how many-hundred years ago.“ * 
If the tranflation is worthy of the 
original, it will certainly exhibit ſome 
marks of true genius. Be ſo good, 
madam, as not to delay our pleaſure.“ 
Maria preſently tuned up her little 
mellow pipe, and, with infinite grace 
and ſpirit, ſung ſome of the beſt ſtanzas 


of the ä 


ADDRESS ro Taz SUMMER. 


THOU Summer, ſo lovely and gay, 

Ah, whither, ſo ſoon, art thou gone 
The world will attend to my lay, 

While thy abſence I ſadly bemoan : 
With flow'rs haſt thou cheriſh'd the glade, 

The fair orchard with opening buds, 
The hedgerows with darkening ſhade, 1 

And, with verdure, the meadows and woods. : 
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How calm, in the vale by the brook ; 
How blithe, o'er the lawn, didit thou rove, 

To prepare the freſh bow'r in the nook, 

For the damſel whoſe withes were love! 
When, ſmiling with kcaven's bright beam, 

Thou didſt paint every hillock and field, 
And reflect, in the ſmooth limpid ſtream. 

All the elegance nature could yield. 


Perfuming the rofe on the buſh, _ 
And arching the eglantine ſpray, 

Thou waſt ſeen by the blackbird and thruſh, 
And they chanted the rapturous lay. 

By yon river that bends o'er the plain, 
With alders and willows o'erhung, 

Each warbler perceiv'd the glad ſtrain, 
And join'd in the numerous ſong, 


Here, the nightingale perch'd on the thorn, 

The poet and prince of the grove, 
Inviting tae lingering morn, 

. ght the bard the ſoft deſcant of 8 : 
And there, from the brake by the rill, 

When Night's ſober ſteps have retir'd, 


Len thouſand gay choriſters thrill 


Sweet confuſion, with rapture inſpir'd. 
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Then the maiden, conducted by May, 
Perſuaſive adviſer of love, 
With ſmiles, that would rival thy ray, 
Nimbly trips to the bow'r in the grove : 
And ſweetly I warble the ſong 
Which Beauty's ſoft glances inſpire, 
And, while melody flows from my tongue, 
My ſoul is enrapt with deſire. 


But how ſadly reverſ'd is the ſtrain ! 
How doleful, ſince thou art away 
Every copſe, cvery hillock and plain 
Has been mourning for many a day. 
My bow'r, on the verge of the. glade, 
Where I ſported in rapturous eaſe, 
Once the haunt of the delicate maid, 
She forſakes it, and—how can it pleaſe ? 


Nor blame I the damſel who flies 
When Winter, with threatening gale, 
Loudly howls, through the dark frozen ſkies, 
And ſcatters the leaves o'er the vale : 
In vain, to the thicket I look 
For the birds that enchanted the fair, 
Or gaze on the wide- ſpreading oak— 
No ſhelter, no muſic is there. 
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But tempeſts, with hideous 8 

Chaſe the miſt o'er the brow of the hill; 
And grey torrents, in every dc], 
Deform the ſoft-murmuring rill ; 

And the hail, or the fleet, or the ſnow, 
On Winter's harſh mandates attends : 
To baniſhment hence may they go! 

Earth's tyrants, and Deſtiny's friends! 
But thou, glorious Summer, return 

And viſit the deſtitute plains ; 

Nor ſuffer thy poet to mourn 

_ Unheeded, in languiſhing ſtrains! 

O come, on the wing of the breeze, 
And open the bloom of the thorn: 

Diſplay thy green robe o'er the trees, 

And all nature with beauty adorn. 


Mid the bow”'rs of the freſh-blooming May, 
Where the odours of violets float, 
Each bird, on his quivering ſpray, 
Will remember his ſprightlieſt note: 
Then the golden-hair'd laſs, with a ſong, 
Will deign to reviſit the grove ; 
Then, too, my old harp ſhall be ſtrung 
1 o welcome the ſeaſon of love. 
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The old doctor's muſeles moved in 
perfect uniſon with Maria's perform- 
ance, and, if I might judge by the rap- 
ture that ſparkled in his eyes, he could 
ſcarcely refrain from levying another 
forfeit on the lovely ſongſtreſs. It will 
be fcarcely ſafe for fo handſome a girl 
to indulge him with any more treats 
from David ap Gwillym. Alfter all, I 
ſuſpect that the waggiſh bard has 
couched in his compoſition ſome ideas, 
which Maria, with all her vivacity, 
has too much innocence to compre- 
hend. Miſs Wilkins fung a ſprightly 
air; and even your humble ſervant was 
compelled to make an attempt. The 
company afforded no more of the tune- 


ful tribe, if we except Eliſa, who, as 


Mrs. Jones informs me, has an admi- 
rable voice; but all her ſongs are, at 
preſent, aſſociated with very painful 
recollections. What thoſe very painful 
recollections are, I have yet to learn. 
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My curioſity, or whatever you pleaſe 
to call it, begins to become irreſiſtible 
and inſupportable. She ſaid but little 
this evening: that little has fully con- 
vinced me, that ſhe is a woman of un- 
common ſenſibility and benevolence of 
ſoul. I obſerved a hundred things 
about her, which no man could have 
obſerved without emotion. Some very 
ſvſpicious ſighs eſcaped me, which 
drew the notice of the company and 
the raillery of Maria's looks; for ſhe 
was ſo good as to remain filent for 
once. Of the nature and the cauſe of 
 Mits Powell's unuſual diftreſs, I am - 
ſtill ignorant; but 1t pierces my ſoul. 
My ſentations are not to be deſcribed. 
You would form ſome conception of 
them, had you heard how my voice 
faltered, had you ſeen how I trembled 
through every joint, when J aroſe to 
bid her good night. I am, &c. 

HENRY STANLEY. 
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LE D ER Ix: 
To the SAME. 


Dear Wilſon, | 
N HE doctor had engaged me to at- 


tend him this morning, on a ride, to 
the habitation of Morgan ap Dewi. 
This Morgan is a Welſh bard, and 
celebrated harper in the neighbour- 


hood, whom my friend hopes to en- 
gage as his Cicerone, to the grave of 


Lywelyn, and ſome other places, which 
he propoſes to viſit. Not finding the 
old gentleman ready at the hour ap- 
pointed, I took up his microſcope, a 
neat portable thing of Dolland's con- 
ſcruction, and carried it into the garden. 
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1 had placed it upon a table in the 
bower, and collected ſome flowers and 
vegetables, in order to diſcover the 
various inhabitants with which they 


were peopled. While I was buſy in 


adjuſting the glaſs, Maria and the.two 
young ladies walked toward the bower. 
The firſt thing I perceived was a re- 
buke, to the following purport: © It 
will make him very croſs, Miſs Pow- 
ell, but I will venture to diſturb him. 
Mr. Stanley! What a ſelfiſh mortal! 


Here have we been twice parading be- 


fore the bower while you gaze, in ſi- 


lence, at your curious machinery, with- 
out once inviting us to ſhare in your 
amuſement : we ſhall ſee, however, 
what method you will take to get rid 
of us, now we do you the honour to 
come unaſked.” 

This girl enjoys a "PM pleaſure 
in putting people out of conceit with 
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themſelves. Having gone through the 
filly buſineſs of apology, I prevailed on 
the ladies to ſeat themſelves round the 
table. That moment cancelled all re- 
membrance of the petulancy of my lit- 
tle perſecutrix. By giving me an op- 
portunity of converſing freely with 
Elifa, ſhe had conferred upon me an 
important obligation, perhaps not alto- 
gether unintentionally. My fſatisfaftion 
was as complete as it was unexpected. 


That 1 might avoid the appearance of a 


pointed partiality, each of the ladies, 
in her turn, was ſhewn every curious 
microſcopic object which I had collect- 
ed; and, as far as my very ſuperficial ac- 
quaintance with the ſubje& would per- 
mit, the whole proceſs was attended 
with a kind of philoſcphical lecture, 
pointing out the ſpecies, preſent ſtate 
and various changes of ſuch infects as I 
knew. Maria's curioſity was excited 
. I 
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rather than gratified. She made a lu- 


dicrous propoſal, that the ladies ſhould 
elect me their profeſſor of natural phi- 
loſophy; promiſing, for herſelf, to at- 
tend my lecture every day, while we 
continued together at the hall. To this 
ſhe added, in her own farcaſtic way, 


« You ought, fir, to thank me for hint- 


ing at a profeſſion which would render 


you very agreeable. A little abſence 


of thought, flow formality of expreſ- 
ſion, embarraſſed compliment, ſhyneſs 
in genteel company, and partiality to 
the ſtate of nature, would fit well on a 
philoſopher ; but, in any other ſitua- 
tion, handſome young women, ſuch as 


we are, muſt think them truly hor- 


rid.“ 
I made ſhift to join in the general 
laugh, occaſioned by this ſage advice; 
afluring Maria, that, with ſuch pupils, 
1 ſhould love the profeſſion, though, I 


— 


1 711 
feared, I had given them but an indif- 
ferent ſpecimen of my qualification.” 

Of that,” ſays Eliſa, we are not 
competent judges. I can only fay, 
that I feel myſelf much obliged and in- 
ſtructed by your kind remarks. The 
effect of a good microſcope is entirely 
new to me. | 

© Where could you procure all theſe 
ſtrange creatures? ſaid Miſs Wilkins: 
never find any of them in the gar 
den: | 

« Obſerve, madam, this roſe-leaf. 
Theſe diminutive grains, which, to 


the naked eye, are ſcarcely perceptible, 


and altogether inarticulate, are inſects 
of the ſame ſpecies and ſize as that 
which you now ſee in the glaſs.” 
And did you collect all that you 
have ſhewn us from roſe-leaves ?” 
«© No, madam. Almoſt every vege- 
table ſubſtance has its peculiar. inhabi- 
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tants. Thoſe daiſies in the lawn, and 
even the blades of graſs, ſwarm with 
living creatures; many of which, were 
it not for the help of the microſcope, | 
we ſhould never have diſcovered, nor 
ſhould we have ſuppoſed their ep 
ene,” 

J cannot conceive,” replied the 
young lady, © for what purpoſe they 
ſhould exiſt.” _ 

To us, madam, they appear, upon 
haſty obſervation, to be uſeleſs, or ra- 
ther hurtful: but Providence mult 
have deſigned them as links, in the re- 
gular chain of organized life. Not to 
fpedk metepleyScatly; they contribute 
to the ſupport of larger creatures, 
which ſupply food for an order ſtill 
larger, till, at laſt, they become of im- 
mediate and viſible ſervice to mankind. 
In the mean time, we may ſuppoſe 
that they participate ſome- portion of 
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happineſs in the enjoyment. of life. 
You have ſeen that each of theſe little 
animals has limbs moſt curiouſly form- 
cd: yet, in every tribe, they are 
wonderfully varied, and perfectly a- 
dapted to adminiſter to the wants and 
diſcharge the functions of their nature. 
They have organs of ſenſe, and a 
power of perception, like ourſelves; 
and it is not to be doubted that they 
have their affections and averſions, 
their pleaſures and their pains.“ 

« Had not I ſeen the real ſize of 
_ thoſe grey inſets,” ſaid Maria, © I 
ſhould have imagined them the moſt 


terrible of creatures. I was really ſtart- 


led at the number and ſtrength of their 
feet and the ſharpneſs of their crooked 
claws.” 

This kind of natural apparatus, ma- 


dam, ſeems as neceſlary to the preſerva- 


tion of ſome kinds of inſets, as the 
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EE 

myſterious principle of attraction is to 
ours. Were not their feet made to 
project every way, and their claws cal- 
culated at once to penetrate and to hold 
faſt z creatures of their ſurpriſing light- 
neſs could never be kept ſteady, d 
fixed in their natural ſtation. Every 
breath of air would toſs them about, 
and for ever ſeparate them from their 
peculiar food and their proper ele- 
ment. | | | ET 

% But after all,” faid Miſs Wilkins, 
« F think it hardly probable that ſuch 
little things can have much feeling.” 

* Some of the minute orders of ani- 
mals are ſuppoſed to have very little 
perception ; but there is reaſon to be- 
Heve that others have a ſenſe of pain 
equal to ourſelves. The ſolar microſ- 
cope, a machine of a far greater power 
than this, diſcovers to us the palpita- 
tion of the heart, and the globules of 


+ YAM 
blood circulating through the veins 
and arteries of ſeveral very ſmall crea- 
tures ; whence we infer, that they are 
alſo furniſhed with nerves and brain 
and conſequently have complete per- 
ceptivity, and very acute ſenſation. 
But you ſhall have an experiment: . 
will. exibit this inſect, in the glaſs 
touched with a drop of liquid, which 
acts as a poiſon upon it; and this 
other, ſuſpended on the point of a 
ſharp needle. Their violent ſtruggles 


and convulſions will ſoon convince 


you, that they have an exquiſite feel- 
ing, and the utmoſt abhorrence of 
pain.“ 

% Pray don- £ ſar,” exclaims Eliſa 
— Jane, Maria, could you look at it?” 

„ With pleaſure, madam. 1 ſhould 
be exceedingly delighed with philoſo- 
phical experiments.“ 

And fo ſhould I,” replies Eliſa, 
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if they were not attended with ſuch 
inſtances of inhumanity. Poiſoning ! 
Implement ! No, I ſhall never be a 
philoſopher 
e couſin Eliſa, though they 
look 1o large and frightful, in the 
glaſs, they cannot hurt us.” 
- 1 know it, Jane; but we can 
hurt them. Poor agonizing atoms 
what can they have done to deſerve 
ſuch pain ?” * | 
Lou ſpeak, madam, the ſenti- 
ment of benevolence and humanity ; 
but excluſive of philoſophical experi- 
ments, ſuch inſtances of cruelty are 
abſolutely unavoidable. Almoſt every 
ſtep we take deſtroys multitudes of 
living creatures.” 
I ſhall henceforth be cantious 
how I tread,” fays 1 with great 
emotion. 5 
l never imagined,” ſaid Maria, 
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« we could do ſo much injury without 
intending it.“ 7 | 23208 fn 
« I proteſt,” exclaims Miſs Wil- 
kins, © my couſin and you will abſo- 
lately frighten me. I ſuppoſe I muſt 
not ſtep on the graſs, or touch a roſe- 


bud, for fear I ſhould happen to cruſh 


a blight or a garden ſpider !” 
«© Be not alarmed, madam,” I re- 


plied : © The being who formed both 


us and the inſets, has, in numberleſs 


inſtances, permitted us to be the inno- 


cent cauſe of their death. The ſhort 
period of their exiſtence has been allot- 


ted to them, ſubject to ſuch, and even 
more fatal caſualties: for a hailſtorm, 
or a froſty morning, is more deſtruc- 


tive to their atom race, than the march 


of all the combined armies. 
— 1 beg your's and my couſin Jane's 


pardon,” ſaid Eliſa. It may be ac- 
knowledged that there was ſomething: 


15 
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extravagant in my expreſſion, which 


was dictated by the impulſe of the mo- 


ment. But ſurely reaſon, as well as 
humanity reſtrains us from, wilfully 
and needleſsly hurting any creature, 
however diſtant it may be placed below 
us, in the ſcale of exiſtence. The lit- 
tle animal you were about to impale 


has a right to the poſſeſſion of that 
life which 1s given it, and to the en- 


joyment of his contracted ſpot, as well 
as we have to ours. Excuſe me, then, 


if I had rather take the philoſopher's , 


word, than fee his experiments.” | 
To the fair moraliſt J bowed in ſi- 


lence, and deſiſted from my ſanguinary 
purpoſe. Nay, in ſpite of Maria and 


Miſs Wilkins' raillery, I reſtored as 
many as I could of my little exiles to 
their natural habitations. 


This ſentiment of Eliſa's gives me 


the picture of an excellent mind, ſof- 
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tened by affliction below its due tone 
In order to relieve the converſation - 
which was now verging toward gra- 
vity, I excited the curiolity of the la- 
dies, by taking the machine to pieces, 
and explaining the mechaniſm of its 
conſtruction. It was a charming op- 
portunity to reſt my eyes upon Eliſa's 
countenance, and even to touch her 
hand, by giving and receiving the dif-- 


ferent apparatus. 


The impreſſion which had been 
made at the firſt glance, was not of a - 
nature to fade ſuddenly : now, I be- 


lieve, it is rendered permanent. 


eyes, like the genial beams of the 
fun, cheriſh and quicken. the ſeeds of 


affection in my boſom. 


Through 


the cloud of ſorrow, they diffuſe the 


rays of mild benevolence. 


Her whole 


manner, though enfeebled by melan- 
choly, ſtill retains a gentle animation. 


16 
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« Hadſt thou been my fifter,” I 
breathed in a ſecret ſigh, I would 
ſooth thy ſorrow to peace: I would 
ſpare no endearing attention to give 
that fair gem its full luſtre.” “ Hadſt 
thou been my ſiſter! I had no ſooner 
formed the idea than my heart rejected 
it. The thought could not ſatisfy 
that glowing tumult, that ineffable 
ſomething which flutters in my breaſt. 
When ſhe left me, I replaced the 
machine, and have been this long hour 
repeating the ſcene in my fancy, and 
ſcribbling to my friend. I ſtill fee 
her, ſtill feel the touch of her hand. 
Perhaps the faſcinating idea has drawn 
from my pen many things which, to 
you, will ſeem ridiculous and trifling. 
Excuſe me, Wilſon; the time may 
come when you can neither be angry 
nor ſurpriſed at poſſeſſing only the ſe- 
cond place in the heart of 
HENRY STANLEY, 
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As the poſt does not go out till to- 
morrow morning, I cannot cloſe this 
packet without giving you ſome 'ac- 
count of our expedition, in ſearch of 
Morgan ap Dewi. 

Having quitted every thing that 
could bz called a road, we beat about 
for an hour and a half, among naked 
crags, gloomy woods, and ſolitary 
glens, on the ſouth bank of the Irvon; 
till, at laſt, a neat white cottage pre- 
ſented itſelf to our view, between two 
broken points of a rock. A deep and 
hanging foreſt nodded behind, and in 
front, the tumbling ſtream foamed and 
roared. Such is the dwelling of the 
Welth bard. A decent woman or 
fifty, in a blue woollen gown and high 
beaver, the malvina of this Cambrian 
Otlian, appeared at the door, and in- 
formed us that the bard was gone to 
the wedding of a farmer, on the other 
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ſide of the wood. We ſoon made out 
the ſpot. The firſt object that caught 


our attention was a large booth of freſh 
branches, erected on a narrow plain, 
as level as a bowling green; within 
which we deſcried the remains of a 
true old Britiſh figure, ſeated on a 


bank of turf and tuning an enormous 
treble harp: As we approached the 


place, he turned upon us a penetrating 


eve, ſhaded by a rough duſky brow, . 
while, from a kind of garland that. 
ſurrounded his head, a flip of green 
ſilk was ſuſpended, to conceal the 
empty ſocket of the other. His noſe 


was bold and aquiline; his forchead 


ample, fquare, and ſeamed with ſcars ; 
and on: each ſide of his head the thick 
curling locks, tinged with the firſt 


bloſſoms of age, extended their volume 
to the breeze. His countenance alto- 
gether indicated a compoſition of manly 
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intrepidity, honeſt frankneſs, and arch 


drollery. His whole dreſs, including 


the left ſtocking, was of one colour, tlie 


 ſky-blue of the ancient bards; but his 


right leg, being formed of true heart 


of oak, diſdained a covering. 


While I ſtood gazing at him, in fi- 
lence, the doctor declared his name 


and his errand. The aftoniſhed bard 


immediately ſprung up, laid aſide his 


harp, and, with an expreſſion of re- 
ſpect and admiration, received the ve- 
nerable antiquarian. 


He was overjoyed at the thoughts of 


conducting ſo learned a ſage in queſt of 
curious topography; and, in the ful- 


neſs of his heart, promiſed to lend 
bim a choice collection of primeval 


bardiſm, tranſcribed by his own hand. 


/ 


fon. of harmony upon the iniquity of 
fortune, that a man-of fo much. merit, 


I could not help condoling with the 


_ 
had been ſo roughly handled in his per- 
ſon ; but this ſingular optimiſt, with 


a grim ſmile, aflured me, that the 


diſmemberment of his perſon had been 
the making of his fortune. 

At my requeit he gave a ſhort ac- 
count of himſelf, to the following 
purport : Happening to come into the 
world a month too ſoon, to claim the 


fall protection of the law, he had, in 


his youth, founded conſiderable expec- 


tations on the promiſes of a maiden aunt, 


who put him under the care of the 


curate of the pariſh, where he learn- 
ed to read and write, as much Latin as 
ſaited his fancy, and to {ing pfalms. 


The cnrate's father-in-law, the ſexton, 


finiſhed his education with ſome leſ- 


ſons on the Welſh harp. With theſe 


ſplendid acquiſitions, poor Morgan, 
now grown a man, was on a ſudden 
deſerted by his bountiful patronets. 
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And no wonder, Wilſon; the unlucky. 


rogue had: been convicted of magnum 
nefas in the eyes of old maidens, name- 
ly, an undue partiality to the young 
ones. This virtuous relation ſurvived 
the ſhocking crime, upward of two 
years ; but ſuch a crime was not to be 
. forgiven. At her death ſhe teſtified 
her reſentment, by leaving the undi- 
vided inheritance to a diſtant couſin of 
the family, a little handſome pride, on 
whoſe penurious lot, poor Morgan, in 
the days of his proſperity, bad caſt a 
favorable eye, and promiſed her mar- 
riage. Now, the caſe was altered. 


The young lady, in a conciſe letter, 


ſealed with black, informed him that 
ſhe could no longer efteem a man 
whoſe immoral conduct had rendered 
him obnoxious to her dear benefactreſs. 
The young ſpirited Briton ſcarcely re— 
gretted the loſs of the eſtate: he deſ 
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piſed the wealth that had been ſullied 
in ſuch dirty hands; but the wounds 
of generous love were not eafily cloſed, 
He ſaw the fair jilt ſmiling upon a man 
whote character was much more ex- 


ceptionable than his own. With a 
grave ſtep, and erect countenance, he 


paſſed them in filence. She was poſ- 


ſeſſed of ninety pounds a year; he was 
a poor man, but a man determined 
that his outward conduct, as well as 
his inward ſoul, ſhould never be blot- 
ted by fordid intereſt. Confining his 
feelings within his own breaſt, he ſul- 
tenty retired to his dear friend and 
counſellor in every perplexity—a gal- 
Jon of Welſh ale, by whoſe advice he 
took leave of his fickle miſtreſs, with 


a whimſical paſquinade, and, in the 
firſt year of the American war, ſet out 
for London to ſeek his fortune. He 


foon found it, in one of thoſe traps 
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which are baited for raw countrymen. 
For three ouineas, a royal bounty ! he 
diſpoſed of the boaſted privileges of an 
Engliſhman. Tricked off in the livery 
of his ſovereign maſter, he was con- 
ducted over the Atlantic, and, at Buu- 
ker's -hill, received the reward of his 
valour. This conſiſted in the contents 
of a caniſter, which, excluſive of half 
a dozen hits of leſs conſequence, eaſed 
him of an eye and a foot, and, without 
taking away the power of playing a to- 
lerable ſtrum on his favourite inſtru- 
ment, new modelled his hand into the 
ſhape of an Ourang Outang's paw. 
After various difficulties and unſuc- 
ceſsful applications for a penſion, he 
returned to his native ſpot ; where his 
drollery, good humour, and abilities 
as a minſtrel, ſo far ingratiated him 
with the laſſes of the neighbourhood, 
that no merry-making can be celebra- 
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ted in ſtyle, without his aſſiſtance. 4 
fingle inſtance will prove in what eſti— 
mation he is held. A few years ago, 
his memory happened to fail him, = 
pecting a long ſcore behind the window 
ſhutter of an alehouſe, which he 
frequented. The harp was locked up, 
and the bard himſelf eſcorted to Breck- 
nock gaol, where he might have fe- 
mained in peace, had not the rural 
nymphs, one and all, frankly told their 
ſwains, that they would ncither dance 
on the green, nor attend the wakes, 
unleſs their favourite harper was libe- 
rated, The debt was conſequently 
diſcharged, by a general ſubſcription; 
and the ſon of Apollo enabled to re- 
claim his vocal ſhell. 
From that time,“ 


ſays this TS 


Briton, ** though the relic of a ſoldier, 
I wholly diſcarded the military: garb, 
and veſted myſelf with the unicoloured 
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emblem of harmony and peace. I do 


not regret the change. As much of me 


as fell at the head of our lines was, in- 
deed, allowed to have fallen gallantly; 


but I muſt confeſs that the fragments I 


ſtill carry about are much in love with 
peace. Nature ſuits the temper to the 
conſtitution; and you ſee I am not cal- 
culated, at preſent, for reſiſting or re- 
treating. Another circumſtance con- 
tributed to determine me in changing 
my profeſſion. Owing to ſome infor- 
mality in my application, and a miſ- 
take in my ſurname, it was thought 
proper my courage ſhould be entitled 
to no other reward than the pound of 
American hobnails and bullets, which 
had been already diſcharged. I was, 


conſequently, induced to become a 
penſioner on the good-humour and ge- 


neroſity of my ſimple countrymen. I 


had hitherto fancied that the great 
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yanky gun had played me a confound- 
ed ill turn; but I very ſoon changed 


my opinion. Its operation proved, as 


I hinted before, the making of my re- 
putation and my fortune. When a 
young fellow, I had tried, at our an- 
- nual . wakes, ſome ſtrains that were 
pleaſing to myſelf, and were civilly 
endured by my audience; but till my 
countrymen ſaw this hand (extending 
his poor diſtorted member) producing 
muſic on the harp, they never knew I 
could work miracles.” 

J am happy to tell you, Wilſon, 
that the preſent are the golden days of 
this ſingular character. His fickle 
miſtreſs is dead, and, with ſtrong ex- 
preſſions of contrition for her paſt be- 
haviour, has left him about twenty 
pounds a year, all that ſhe had ſaved 
from the extravagance of a worthleſs 
huſband. This, together with the 
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generoſity of his patrons, ſupplies all 


his wiſhes. 


Underſtanding that the con 
was ſoon expected from church, we 


thought it time to withdraw, and or- 


dered my ſervant to bring up the 


horſes. While we were taking leave 
of the bard whom we invited to the 
hall, a comely, creditable-looking wo- 
man approached us, expreſſing her 
hopes, that the friends of Mr. Morgan 
ap Dewi would condeſcend to partake 
of her dinner. Dr. Pemberton offered 
ſome excuſe, but the old lady urged 


her requeſt, alleging that ſhe ſhould 


conſider it a very ill omen, if any one 
left the place on that day, without 
enjoying the rights of hoſpitality. It 
would have been cruel to let the young 
folks begin the world under ſuch an 


impreſſion. This knotty point was 
no ſooner decided, much to my ſatis- 
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fation; than the whole fide of the hill 
began to brighten with a promiſcuous 
cavalcade of both ſexes and all ages, in 
their beſt attire, and, as we ſoon per- 
. ceived, with their very happieſt-faces. 

As ſoon as the company had diſpoſed 
of their horſes, the exulting bride- 
groom led up his blooming ſpouſe to 
the venerable bard, who received her 
with a voluntary upon his Welſh harp, 
and an original epithalamium. As it 
is a curioſity, and ſhews Mr. Morgan's 
dexterity in adapting his ſtrains to the 
taſte of his audience, I will give you a 
copy. N. B. You muſt not aſk your 
ſiſter to read it out, till ſhe has firſt of 
all conned it over. 

m I. 
Hark, I ftrike the nuptial lay 
Youthful Britons, dance away 


O'er the daſied green, in trim fo gay, 
On jolly Owen” s wedding day : 
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While—Rhump, rhump, rhump, 
Old Morgan does thump 
His Cambrian harp, as he ſits on tke tump, 
With foot that is ſtump, 
And fiſt that is clump— 
Rhump, rhump, Sa 


II. 


Jenks all the bumper high, 


Puſh the tankard, make it fly : 
[et our loud voices rend the ſky 


With feſtive mirth and jollity, 
| While, all around, 
With freſh garlands crown'd, 
The youth beat the time to th' harmonious found: 
Let ſorrow be drown'd, 


And plealure reſound, 
All around. 


"Bb" 


Like this bower, bright and green, 
80 let Owen's joys be ſeen : 
Never may care, or anguith keen, 
Or biting paſſion come between; 
But, blithe and gay, 
As the ſweet ſummer day, 
As the warblers that ſport in the branches of May, 
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Each night, every day, 
May he ting and play, 
hlithe and gay! 


IN. 


And thou, fair nymph, dear Owen's prize, 
To revenge thoſe roguiſh eyes, = 
Soon ſhall he ſpoil thy taper ſize, 
And often ſhall thy apron riſe: 
„„ "AG * LADS. 
Next ſpring thou ſhalt cry, 
While ſmiling, at eaſe, little Owen does lie; 
And, long ere thou die, 
Shall thy daughters reply— 
Lullaby.“ 


As ſoon as Mr. Morgan ap Dewi 
had, with the utmoſt gravity of coun- 
tenance, performed this ode, amid the 
antic gigs and vociferation of part of Fo 
his audience, and the peals of laughter 
of ſuch as could not employ themſelves 
otherwite ; about forty of us aſſembled - 
to dinner, round a long table in the 
farmer's barn. The repaſt, though | 
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plain, was plentiful and ſubſtantial ; 
and as the genius of hoſpitality preſi- 
ded, he rendered every morſel more ſa- 
vory than the choice delicacies of a 
lord mayor's feaſt, The nappy Welſh 
ale, a generous beverage, unlocked 
every heart, and animated every tongue. 
All was gleeful diſcord and harmonious 
confuſion. About four, when the 
younger part of the company began to 
aſſemble, to dance on the green, the 
doctor and I took our leave. As we 
jogged homeward, with our bridal fa- 
vours, we could not help envying the 
lot of thoſe happy mortals, who are 
bleſt with competence, in the ſhades 
of innocent ſimplicity. 

At our return to the hall, we, found 
that the whole party had walked to 
the Wells after dinner. I had not fat 
down ten minutes, before I perceived 
them in the field, and immediately ſal- 

K 2 
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lied forth to give them the meeting. 
My lovely Eliſa has exchanged the 
pale languor of her complexion for the 
moſt delicate bloom. By heaven, a 
more charming woman never breath- 
ed! But why have I called her mine ! 


Some alarming hints I received from 


Mrs. Jones this afternoon, give me 


reaſon to apprehend I ſhall never ap- 


propriate ſo much happineſs. There 
18 ſome unknown obſtacle, ſome un- 
fortunate attachment. — An unfortu- 
nate attachment formed by Eliſa!“ It 
cannot be. Vet from your manner, 


and her father's dejection, it appears to 


be ſomething. My mind was racked 
with anxiety to know the particulars ; 
but I could not reſolve to let Mrs. 
. perceive my curioſity. My fate 
is ſo nicely ſuſpended in the balance, 
at I ſcarcely dare to encourage that 


| hope which 1 find it * to relin- 


I 
quiſh. One thing I am happy to ob- 
ſerve, Elifa's health is certainly bet- 
ter. Her melancholy gradually wears 
off: 'tis but gradually. The dreadful 
idea of her falling into a decline no 
longer haunts my fancy. Still there 
is ſomething that appears ftrange. 
This evening, when it began to grow 
dark, ſhe fat penſively muſing for a 
ſew minutes, left the room in ſilence, 
and walked alone into the garden, 
where ſhe ſtaid above an hour. Impa- 
tient to know what was become of 
her, I obſerved, with as much indiffe- 
rence as I could command, that we 
bad loſt Miſs Powell. Her father 

looked at Miſs Wilkins, who ſaid, 
« My couſin certainly walks too long : 
hall J venture to interrupt her?“ The 
old man anſwered, with a mournful 
ſhake of the head, Poor girl! I was 
in hopes this evening's ſtroll would 
4 - 
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have put it out of her head. Were it 


not for this, ſhe might yet recover her 
health and ſpirits.“ | | 

„ Miſs Powell is not alone?“ I 
exclaimed. Tis her conſtant prac- 
tice,” replied her father, to ramble 
out in the twilight; and ſhe is much 
diſpleaſed if her couſin, or even her 
maid, offers to bear her company. 
Unfortunately, ſhe takes every op- 
portunity to indulge her melancholy. 
She will not ſtrive to conquer it.“ 

„ My dear fir,” I reſumed, we 
cannot be perſuaded by downright rea- 
ſon, out of the indulgence of afflic- 


tion: at the ſame time, I might poſ- 
ſibly faggeſt a ſimple project, that 


would prove more ſucceſdful than your 
wenge arguments.“ 
bog Tow” would 7 oblige us, 


fr? . | 0 


6e eli chen, one or two of the 
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ladies would contrive  occalionally to 
get out before Miſs Powell, into her 
favourite evening walk. This would 
compel the young lady, either to take 
a ſocial ramble, or elſe to return to the 
houſe. It would diſturb her gloomy 
reflections, and .break through a habit 
which derives its ſtrength from unin- 
terrupted indulgence,” _ _ 
1447 Jeans fit,” replied Mr. Powell, 
„that the melancholy which is too 
ſtrong for reaſon, would prove too 
cunning for your ſtratagem : however, 
I ſhould be obliged to the ladies if 
they will give it a fair trial.” 

The moment I had explained my- 
ſelf, a thought occured, that I ſhould. 
have concealed and executed my own- 
plan. I am glad the neceſlary expla- 
nation put it out of my power. In 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, it would be 
too. bold an undertaking. 


K. 4 


How n is the ſituation of ho- 


neſt farmer Owen! 


Like this bower, bright and green, 
So ſhall Owen's joys be ſeen * 


Oh, Wilſon ! when will the old 
bard tune his whimſical harp, for thy 
more whimſical friend, 


HENRY STANLEY ? 


P. 8. I forgot to tell you that, du- 
ring their trip acroſs the river, the la- 
dies agreed to an excurſion up the 
ſtream, provided it 1s fine in the morn- 
ing. The doctor and I are to be of 
the party. Wilſon, I ſhall adore the 
riſing ſun ! 7 
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To the SAME. 


1 Know not how it happens, Wilſon, 
that the realizing of my hopes continu- 
ally ſerves, ſome way or other, to ag- 
gravate my fears, and increaſe my em- 
barraſſment. This day has been pro- 
digal of happineſs ;: and this evening I 
reflect how: fortunate it might have 
been for me had I never ſeen it. I 
will not amuſe you with paradoxes. 
The morning was calm and lovely. 
The ſunbeams diffuſed a mild luſ- 
tre over the fields and the river, for 
their parching heat was broken by a 
multitude of ſmall clouds, lighter and. 

* 
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ſofter than the down that floats on the 
breeze. Purſuant to yeſterday's en- 
: gagement, we embarked in a little 

commodious boat; and puſhed off to the 

middle of the ſtream. Around our 
bark, the many-coleured pebbles, in 
the bottom of the water, appeared diſ- 
tinct and clear as through a medium of 
poliſhed cryſtal; and, at a diſtance, 
the filver rays danced in the circles 
formed by the ſportive fiſh. All was 
tolemn and ſtill, excepting that now 
and then we perceived a gentle breeze, 
the balmy breath of the river. Tt juſt 
dimpled the ſmooth ſurface, or wafted 
the broken echo of the rills that 
tumbled from the ſteep and winding 
banks. 

Surrounded by hanging rocks, imi- 
tative of every figure that wizzard fancy 
could deviſe, and by ſhrubby trees 
that ſhot out their various foliage in 


* 
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every direction; we ſeemed, at every 
bend before us, to hear the daſhing. of 
oars and the murmur of familiar diſ- 
courſe. Vet we faw nothing. At 
laſt, Maria exclaimed, <* What a charm- 
ing echo!” The coy nymph lurked 
unſeen in every nook, to call over our 
names and repeat our little dialogues 5 
but continually retreated at our ap- 
proach. Our converſation, for a while, 
was interrupted by a tacit conſent to 
admire the beauty of the ſcene. Hap- 
pening to fit juſt oppoſite to Eliſa, I 


faw her foul expanding with ſerene 


ecſtacy. She obſerved my ſympathi- 


zing looks; and ſaid, with a heavenly 


ſmile, Mr. Stanley, what an effect 


ſoft muſic would have upon this 
water!“ | | 
* You are to underſtand that,” ſays 


Maria, as a delicate reproof for. not 
K 6 
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having provided ſome muſic. Pray, 

25 how came you to neglect it? 
gBecauſe I am, what you have fre- 

ae called me, an unthinking 


mortal. But if the ladies will conde- 


ſcend, another day, to repeat this 
charming amuſement, Iwill endeavour 
to atone for my crime, and the merit 


{hall be yours.” 
„ That is Aiwerking' to the purpoſe, 


Gr; but, even now, you muſt make 


ſome amends for your omiſſion, by 
giving us a few tunes on the flute.” 

I put my hand into my pocket: 
Even that, madam, was too much 
for Stanley's recollection. I left it at 
the hall.” 

. « Kind gentleman !” replies Maria, 
« could have anſwered for your com- 
plaiſance. 


Watkins, who had been all the 
while grinning at our diſcourſe with 
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prodigious meaning in his countenance, 
now began to fumble in his pocket, 
ſaying, There is nothing like a good 
advocate, at laſt. Thinking the flute 
might poſſibly be called for, I took 
the liberty of ſecuring it.“ 

The flute was produced, and the 
company amuſed by a few duets be- 
tween echo and your oblivious friend. 
They went off pretty well ; for, owing 
to the cloſeneſs and unevennefs of the 
banks, and the ſtillneſs of the air, the 
inſtrument filled better than I could 
have imagined. 

I had after ward the honour to ac- 
company Maria in one of her favourite 
ſongs, and the pleaſure to ſee every 
ſoul in perfect glee and good humour; 
Even Eliſa had ſo entirely forgotten 
her melancholy, as to be prevailed 
upon to ſing a little air. I ſhall ſome 
time or other ſend you the words, and 


. 
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the muſic. The tones were heavenly, 
and I durſt not profane them with my 


ſerannel pipe. 401 
While we were all charmed nts fi- 

lent attention, and the boat was now 

gliding imperceptibly down the gentle 


ſtream, it ſuddenly {truck upon the 


ſnag of a tree, that had been ſtranded 
in the bottom. The ſhock was by no 
means violent; but, as we were off our 


guard, and expected no ſuch thing, 
Mr. Powell loſt his balance, and fell 


into the water. 


The lovely ſongſtreſs ſprang up in 


an agony of terror, and, had I not pre- 
vented her, by immediately jumping 
overboard and lifting the old man upon 
his feet, ſhe would have thrown herſelf 
out of the boat. to reſcue her father. 


We both endeavoured to calm. her ap- 


prehenſions, by aſſuring her that there 
was no danger. In fact, there was 
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none. The water was not more than 
three feet deep, the bank gravelly and 
ſloping, and the diſtance from land 
about twenty yards. 

Mr. Powell ſtretched out his hai 
to Eliſa, faying, ** Be not alarmed, my 
daughter, I have had a moderate duck- 
ing, but ſurely that is paying no ex- 
travagant price for this morning's a- 
muſement.” While the boat was row- 
ing up, and the company diſembark- 
ed, the old gentleman and I waded to 
lad. 

Had the party been diſpoſed to 
laugh, they were now furniſhed with 
two objects ſufficiently droll to irritate 
their muſcles. Our hair, plaiſtered 
with wet powder, hung in maſſes 
upon our cheeks, and the water ſpout- 
ing out of our pockets, &c. marked 
our paths with copious ſtreams, as we 
crawled along the gravel. But they 
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all agreed to put on countenances more 
ſolemn than the occaſion ſeemed. to re- 


guire. 190 or : % 
Eliſa was no ſooner out of the boat, 
than ſhe flew to us, with her hands 
claſped together, and her eyes lifted 
upward, expreflive of ſomething be- 
tween hyſterics and rapture. In the 
very language of the heart, ſheexclaim- 
ed, „My dear father! heaven has 
been very kind to me! You have re- 
ceived r no hurt?” 1 
None at all, my love,” replies the 
father, if you do not frighten your- 
ſelf into a fit of illneſs. “ My God! 


J thank thee !”” were the words of her 


fervent piety. She was bending for- 
ward to claſp the old man and his wet 


clothes to her breaſt. Doctor Pember- 


ton caught her arm. It was with dif- 
ficulty we reſtrained the ardour. of her 


_ filial affection, by repreſenting the in- 


— 
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convenience that would attend her get- 
ting wet. Mr. Powell gave his hand to 
receive the tokens of her love. She 
kiſſed it with tears of ecſtafy : then 
ſeizing mine, with the utmoſt ardour 
of gratitude, bleſſed me for having 
preſerved her father's life and her own, 
Such a look, Wilton, ſuch a ſqueeze! 
From this moment it is all over with 
me. My heart has ſurrendered with- 
out condition. I am henceforth the 
ſlave of reſiſtleſs deſtiny and of Elifa. I 
ſtake my all upon the acquiſition of 


this ineſtimable prize. If I am foiled, 
1 have no retreat; but, in that caſe, 


happineſs will be impoſſible, and life 
itſelf beneath my n cannot 
reſt till the die is caſt. 

From theſe important reflections 1 
was rouſed by doctor Pemberton's 
taking Eliſa by the hand, and ſaying, 
with his conſtitutional good- humour, 
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„Permit me, dear young lady, to 
conduct you to the hall. The gentle- 


men will make what ſpeed they can to 


get rid of their wet clothes. We 
will talk of the accident when they 
have each had a glaſs of brandy, and 


have joined us in more comfortable 


garbs. For my own part, I had no 


occaſion for a dram; but, with reſpect 


to Mr. Powell, the advice was whole- 
ſome, and we proceeded, without loſs 
of time, to put it-in practice. Your 
friend and his fellow-adventurer led 
the van: doctor Pemberton ſtrode by 


the ſide of Eliſa: Watkins and the 


other ladies brought up the rear. 


Such was the whimſical concluſion. 


of our delicious cruiſe. 


— — 
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Fer theſe two long days, My dear 
Wilſon, I have not ſeen her. Mr. 


[favs]; 

Powell, alarmed by ſome gonty ſymp- 
toms, nurſes himfelf in his chamber, 
and ſhe has ſcarcely left him. Maria 
tells me ſhe 1s well. Oh, that I had it 
from her own lips; that I could ſee it 
in her countenance ! But I perceive 
her father in the garden. He is walk- 
ing alone. I can ſtay no longer. 
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Wilſon, ſhe has no previous engage 
ment. Thou wouldſt congratulate me 
upon my good fortune; but, alas, my 
friend! the Alp I have now ſurmount- 
ed ſerves only to diſcover others of 
more tremendous aſpect, more doubt- 
tul danger, that frown over my head. 
You ſhall hear. As ſoon as I per- 
ceived Mr. Powell, I laid aſide my 
paper. I had buſineſs with him of 
greater importance than mere queſtions 
of civility. A declaration in proper 
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Fama had RO conned over. As I ap- 
proached, my, heart throbbed, and my 
ideas became confuſed. I determined 


not to open my mind at this time, but 


to truſt my thoughts to paper. Unex- 


pectedly, however, I blundered upon 


the ſubject. I will copy our whole 
converſation, as nearly as I can recol- 
ide | 
My friend, I am happy to ſee you 
look ſo well this morning; and hope 
you have entirely got rid of your com- 
plaint.“ 
« I thank you, Mr. Stanley,” ſhak- 
ing me heartily by the hand, * the 


gout ſeems to be completely foiled for 


this time; 
generous and timely aſſiſtance. 


but 1t was owing to your 


I ſhall 


always eſteem you' a brave man, Mr. 
Stanley.” 

« You muſt be ſenfible that I put 
myſelf in the way of no real danger, 
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and, therefore, could yo no great 
proof of bravery.” 

« No atffectation of ſelf-denial, 
young man, if you pleaſe. Who ſtopt 
a moment to calculate the danger ? I 
ſhall for ever retain a grateful ſenſe of 
your conduct; and your own heart 
mult applaud you for ſo generous and 
difintereſted an action.“ | 

« Mr. Powell, though not conſcious 
of the weakneſs of affected modeſty, I 
cannot feel myſelf perfectly eaſy, un- 
der the imputation of a merit that is 
not due to me. My heart tells me, 
that I can never perform an act of diſ- 
intereſted eee for the father of 
Eliſa.“ | 

« My daughter, fir !” 


« Your moſt lovely daughter. A 


moment's deliberation would have 
brought me to your aſſiſtance ; but I 
felt her alarm, and could not loſe that 
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moment without relieving it. I hope pl: 
ſhe has not ſuffered much in conſe— It 
quence of her fright.“ | no 
The poor girl has been the great- dai 
p eſt ſufterer by the accident; but, I au! 
thank God, ſhe 1s my well this 
morning.“ ed 
n 8 to hear of her re- we 
covery, and only concerned that I had th! 
not been ſufficiently attentive to pre- un 
vent the accident and her terror alto- he 
gether.“ ho 
„ thank you, Mr. Stanley; yon ch 
ſpeak as a cordial friend.” ſul 
« A friend!“ | | lif 
„ | pal 
] beg your pardon, Mr. Powell,” 
I replied,” with confuſion, “* the word Po 
friend founded to my ear remarkably ven 
flat. Indeed, ſir, it will not fully ex- Yo 
plain my ſentiments.” Fa 


« My dear fir, I fear you have ex- de 
Mi 
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plained them to my comprehenſion. 
If ſo, I am ſorry for it, and adviſe you 
not to cheriſh any ſentiment for my 
daughter beyond what friendſhip wall 
authorize. | 

« It is then as I dreaded,” I repli- 
ed: © Elifa is already engaged. Fare- 
well, fir. I muit immediately quit 
this neighbourhood. I will not act 
ungenerouſly, in endeavouring to gain 
her affections, and to fruſtrate the juſt 
hopes of a happier man. But as for 
cheriſhing the moſt tender, the moſt 
ſublime ſentiment for Elifa, it is the 
life that warms my heart : I can never 
part with it.“ 

„ Muſt you go, Stanley?“ ſays Mr. 
Powell, greatly agitated : © I ſhall be 
very ſorry to loſe your ſociety; but 


your happineſs demands the ſacrifice. 


Farewell, then, my friend]! Be not 
dejected. Your acquaintance with my 


. 
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daughter has been of ſhort continu- 


ance. . Exert your fortitude, and avoid 


the anxieties an unſucceſsful paſſion, 
One miſtake, however, I mult rectify : 


Eliſa has no engagement.” 
There are, my dear Wilſon, ſome 
ſituations of the human frame, for 


which language has no adequate term. 
Before Mr. Powell pronounced the 
laſt word, I had felt an unuſual weight, 


and a cold palpitating pain in my 


breaſt, yet J had my perfect recol- 
lection; but as ſoon as he ſaid “ Eliſa 


has no engagement, the vital current 


gave a ſudden ſpring toward the extre- 
mities, and in an inſtant flowed back 
upon the heart with redoubled force. 
A confuſed noiſe rung in my cars; 


I panted, and tottered to a ſeat which 


happened to be near me. Being ex- 
tremely ill, I ſtruggled to prevent, 


what I ſuppoſed a fainting: fit; till a 
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copious ſtream of blood guſhed out at 
my noftrils, and in a few ſeconds re- 
lieved me. Mr. Powelfwas evidently 
alarmed ; but we both continued filent 
ſor ſome time. An interval of calm- 
neſs enabled me to reflect upon this 
important intelligence. In ſome mea- 
ſure, it revived my hopes, though it 
greatly increaſed my perplexity. I 
now began to revolve in my mind ſome 
ideas that, till this moment, had not 
occurred to me.—*<* Have I then been 
miſtaken in this gentleman's character! 
Is it pride of blood, or the expectation 
of ſuperior wealth that governs his 
conduct? Whatever it be, I mutt try 
to remove his ſcruples. I will ſtoop to 
any thing but abſolute meanneſs. If, 
at laſt, I cannot ſucceed with him, 
Eliſa's affections are not engaged. Un- 
reſtrained by any ſcruple of honour, I 


will appeal to her deciſion.“ While I 
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Was very deep in theſe meditations, f 
Mr. Powell got up, and propoſed that 1 
we ſhould gon, as I ſeemed much in- a 
- difpoledy) 71997 - c 
* Indulge me, fir, a few moments,” i 

I replied. © As Miſs Powell is not 50 
engaged, I flatter myſelf you will not 01 
perſiſt in rejecting my ſuit uncondi- lt 
tionally. I am not, perhaps, ſuffi- E 
ciently known to you, to entertain a vw 
reaſonable hope of your immediate ap- ve 
probation; but if you will condeſcend w 
to enquire into my connexions, you re 


will find them reſpectable, though not 
ſplondid. My preſent eſtate, and my m 
proſpects in point of fortune, are open in. 
to inveſtigation. By the generoſity of 
an uncle, I now poſſeſs' — YL 
« Hold,” ſays Mr. Powell, ſeizing aff 
me by the arm, my dear fir, ſay 
nothing more of theſe matters. What An 
1 have already ſeen of you, and learned 


1 


Of * 
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from doctor Pemberton's converſation, 
would be amply ſatis factory to me. In 
adjuſting theſe affairs, o great diffi- 
culty would preſent itſelf on either 
ſide; for, let me tell you, Eliſa is not 
your inferior either in point of hamily 
or fortune, and that is ſpeaking' of 
her ſituation with ſufficient reſpect. 
Each of you, my friend, has abundant 
wealth to command. the reaſonable con- 
veniences and elegancies of life ; but 
wealth will not always purchaſe its 
real comforts.” 2M 
Then, whatever your objection 
may be, I hope it will not prove an 
inſuperable one.” 

« To Mr. Stanley I can have no ob- 
jection at all: he is the very man whoſe 
affinity I ſhould be proud of.” 

* You think thus favourably of me, 
and you tell me that Eliſa is not en- 
gaged! 
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e my certain knowledge, ſhie is 


97 


not. "RY 
„Then, UN my life is devoted to 
her; and by every endearing attention 
that a feeling heart can infoire, I hope 


to prove myſelf, in time, worthy of 


her affection.“ 


ve MF" dear Stanley, the kindneſs of 


your ſentiments to me and my daugh- 
ter, I acknowledge with gratitude: 
yet with regret I warn you, that, if 


you proceed, inſurmountable difficul- 


ties and unthought of diſtreſſes will 
ariſe in your way. Give me leave, 
then, moſt ſeriouſly to repeat my ad- 
vice, that you will think no more of 


E this affair.” 


Mr. Powell, your . per- 


plexes me exceedingly. Does the 
lovely girl view me with any * 


averſion ? 
Eliſa is not capricious: I am a. 


Pty tu — os 


[- 284 1 
tisfied you have her eſteem, her grate- 


ful regard. 4 
« From all you have told me, ſir, 


- it appears there can be no reaſonable 


obſtacle to our happineſs.” 5 
« Your preſent declaration, Mr. 
Stanley, demands from me an acknow- 
ledgement, that family diſtrefles, too 
painful for me to relate, almoſt. pre- 
clude the poſſibility of it. My ppor 
girl has had a double portion of afflic- 


| tion. Her heart has been too ſuſcep- 


tible to ſupport it with firmneſs. 
She has hitherto endured life ;. but, 'L 
fear, will never be able to enjoy it.” 

% Be her afflictions what they will, 
it is my determination to ſhare, and, 


if I can, to alleviate them. If they 


prove more than we can both ſupport, 


[ will rather fink under their weight 


with Eliſa, than reſign the tranſport- 
ing enthuſiaſm, the ecſtaſy of life, 
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which I feel in her company, and in 
the hopes of her affection.“ 


« Mr. Stanley, I have done. If 


ſuch be your fixed reſolution, may it 
conduct you to happineſs! Were it 
poſſible, I would promote your ſuit 


with my whole influence; but, as 


things are, I can only promiſe to re- 
gard it with a favourable eye, and to 


ſupplicate heaven for a bleſſing upon 


you, and my dear, my only child.“ 


Such was my converſation with Mr. 


Powell. 
| Now,, my friend, you find me Bitty 
_ embarked. * Through the gloom that 
envelops my deſtiny, I diſcern huge 
Waves before me, and a fea of trouble; 
but I will not look back. If I cannot 
ſteer my way to the harbour for which 
i am bourid, you may ſeek for me in 
the bottom. 
Theſe ſevere family afflictions, What 
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can they be? I have deliberately re- 
viewed every ditmal circumſtance that 
imagination can paint; but I can fancy 
nothing that will damp my reſolution. 
Has Eliſa been teduced ? It is not im- 
poſſible. There are certainly artful 
villains in the world, and human na- 
ture, even in its faireſt form, may not 


be abſolute perfection. Whatever has 
happened to her, my life upon it, her 
heart is immaculate. She has ſuffici- 
ent virtue left to ennoble the whole ſex.. 


I have ſuppoſed the worſt, and I find 


my heart does not recoil at the idea. 


How happy ſhould I deem myſelf, 
could ſhe forget her afflictions as eafily 
as I could hide an indiſcretion which, 


if real, may have proceeded ſrom that 


which is moſt amiable in woman, a 
generous unſuſpecting fimplicity of 


foul! 
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Wilſon, eraſe from thy memory the 
ſacrilegious ſuſpicions 1 in the laſt para- 
8 Her ſorrow partakes not of 


the confuſion which ſuch a ſtain would 


impreſs upon her delicate mind. The 
injurious thought will ſurely be aveng- 
ed by ſome ſignal calamity to 

Thy perplexed friend, 


HENRY STANLEY. 


| 
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EE T TBN XI. 
To the SAME. 


Dear Wilſon 5 


I MusT once more impart to my” 
friend ſome diſtreſſing circumſtances, , 
which,. if wholly confined to my own 

| breaſt, would force me to diſtraction. 
This evening's interview with Eliſa, 
our converſation—I muſt puriue the 
ſame method as I did in relating what 

_ paſt between her father and me. 

Upon my return frum.a ride to Mr. 
Thomas' farm, I ſaw the lovely girl: 
fitting with Miſs Wilkins in the ar- 
bour. Not having ſeen her for three 
whole days, I was irreſiſtibly drawn: 
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to the ſpot. Seating myſelf by her i © 
fide, and teſtifying my concern at the VC 


{1 account I had received of her indiſpoſi- 

Fl tion, I may perhaps have directed my th 
$a eyes to her countenance, with an ex- pe 
* preſſion of enquiry, more ſtrongly a 
4. marked than 1s uſual with me. The al 
4 dear creature haſtened to relieve ' my th 
4 anxiety. *© You perceive, Mr. Stanley, m 
4 my complaint has not been very feri- tl 
| ous. The knowledge I had of my fa- Cc 
if ther's precarious ſtate of health, and - 
1 the unfevourable ſymptoms that were [ 
1 brought on by his wetting, gave me a- 

1 larming apprehenſions. Theſe, toge- fl 
ther with want of reſt, affected my 

4 ſpirits a good deal. With a little 18 
4 more leiſure I might have fancied my- Vi 
4 ſelf ill.” = - 
bl « Were I your phyſician, madam, I ti 
i ſhould hint that the delicacy of your b 
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own health will not permit you to loſe 


your reſt upon any occaſion.” 
« And I ſhould tell my phyſician, ſir, 


that it was not in my power to com- 


poſe myſelf, while I thought fo good 


a parent in imminent danger. I might 
alſo inform a gentleman of the faculty, 
that I have balanced the account with 


my conſtitution, by a comfortable nap - 
this morning, and, what is ſtil] more 


conducive to my health, I find my 


dear father in better ſpirits to day than 


I have ſeen him enjoy for a long time. 


„Charming Eliſa, Row amiable is 


filial affection !” 


She replied with a ſmile, hen 8 
is ſo much a duty, fir, it would be 


very unamiable to want, 7 hes 


Lou are right, madam; and yet 


there is a wide diſtinction to be made 


between thoſe offices which are in- 


torced by a ſenſe of duty, and the ſooths: 
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ing attentions which ſpring voluntarily 
from native virtue, and ee bene | 
volence of heart.” 5 | 
1 muſt tell you, Witten, that we 
had now a little tete-a-tete. Miſs 
Wilkins hardly interrupted our con- 
. verfation. | Indulging the impulſe of 
Health and youthful tevity, ſhe trĩpp d 
about to different parts df the garden, 
bringing us, now and then, a moth or- 
a cutious flower, and immediate] y {Kip- 
ping off like a ſportive fawn. You 
will not wonder, then, that 1 gave up 
to my. own heart the conduct of the 
* moment, reſtraining its emo- 
tions only by the delicacy . Eliſa's 
ſenſiblity. 
She replied to my obſervation upon 
11 Giendlls offices, 1 never ſhould have 
been caſuiſt enough tc to remark the diſ- 
tinction.“ 3 
Penetrated with admiration, and al- 


[ 229. ]: 
moſt unconſciouſly, I exclaimed, In 
a daughter, in a friend, in a wife, 
how lovely that ſimplicityß! “ | 

«« I do not comprehend you, * 
ſaid Eliſa. 

Pardon me, madatm, for ſpeaking 
ſo incoherently. My thoughts had 
wandered a great way. I could not 
help reflecting that a daughter who can 
act like Mifs Powell, and from the 
fame principle, muſt ſecure happineſs 
to thoſe who, ſhall be honoured with 
her connexion, in every relation of 
life.” 3 = 

* Thoſe who are better acquainted. 
with. me, ſay 8 Elifa, * may have rea- 
ſon to think Stherwite.” 0 

Indeed, madam, J cannot admit 
the poſſibility of it. My heart tells 
me, that mould heaven bleſs my life 
with ſuch an aſſociate, nothing could 
be wanting to complete my happi- 
neſs.” 


3: 


] 

Does Mr. Stanley make it a rule 
to believe his heart?! 

« My dear madam, I never ſuffered 
its ſentiments to be debaſed by avarice 
or ambition: I have always treated it 
with reſpec, and in return, it has 

never deceived me.“ 

e You ſeem to have been uncom- 
monly fortunate, fir; but J cannot 
conceive where my couſin Jane is 
gone: ſhall we go and ſee for her?“ 

J gently caught her hand, ſaying, 

Eliſa will indulge me no longer 
Ss her converſation, leſt 1 ſhould 
deem myſelf too fortunate. 

She replaced herſelf upon the ſeat, 
and replied, with great good humour, 
yet with a look chat ſeemed to penetrate 
my inmoſt thoughts,” Fes, fir, I 
will.fit a moment, to give you a piece 
ot advice. Vou ate hitherto a ſtranger 
to affliction: if it finds you out, you. 


1 

muſt combat it as well as you can; 
but take care that you never put your- 
ſelf in its way. Aſſociate with the 
happy; and may you continue to be 
happy! A time has been, Mr. Stanley, 
when I had confidence in my own 
heart as well as you; when I had 
cheerful hopes of increaſing, and per- 
manent felicity, Woful experience 
has taught me the fallacy of both; 
ſuch experience as. will embitter the 
remainder of my days, and be diſtreſ- 
ſing to every one intereſted in my. 
weltare. Be a wiſe man, Mr. Stan- 
ley: make the proper. uſe of my ad- 
vice, and of my frank confeſhon.” 

« Elifa,” ſaid I, preſſing her hand, 
« ftay a moment longer. Tell me 
how I can be happy, while I perceive 
your extreme ſenſibility magnifying. 
and indulging thoſe afflictions, to 
which we. are all. liable! could you 


a 
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transfer them to this breaſt, with what 
ſatisfaction ſhould I_ ſupport their 
ſmart, to relieve the boſom of the love- 
lieſt of \ women” * Forbear, ſir. You 
wiſh a narrative of my calamities. It 


is impoſſible for me to gratify your 


wiſh. May ſuch diſtreſſes never at- 
tend my worſt enemies, much leſs Mr. 
Stanley, or any of his connexions !” 

1 Vou may think meanly of Henry 
Stanley s fortitude; but 1 aſſure you, 


madam, could he rob Eliſa of the 
| ſenſe, of her calamities, he would 


cheerfully embrace the load of melan- 
choly,. and oppoſe his heart. to the 
keeneſt ſhaft of. {urrow.” 


She replied with a tender ſmile, © A 
fine ſpeech from a man that never felt 
the weight.of the one, nor the ſharp- 


- neſs of the other!“ 


% Nor. ever ſhould I feel. them, 


V 


al 


ir 
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while bleſt with an affectionate ſmile | 


from the eyes of Elifa.” 


© I perceive, fir, you have not even 


an idea_of my unhappineſs, when you 
imagine I can be pleaſed with ſuch 


compliments.“ 


« Could I expoſe my heart, or ex- 
preſs its feelings, with the ardour they 
are conceived, Eliſa would be convin- 


ced I am incapable of compliment.” | 


* Mr. Stanley, it is time for me to 


retire. _ Good night. 


„Will you leave me ? Nay then, 


you muſt hear one thing before you go. 


and then you have the abſolute diſpoſal 
of my deſtiny. Till bleſt with the 


fight of Eliſa, I was a ſtranger to the 
ſentiment I now utter. Even if you 
baniſh me from your company, I will 
ſhare through life in your happineſs 
and your ſorrows; for you are, and 
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ever will be as dear to me as my own 
foul.” 2) | 
« Alas, fir, I have heard too much. 
Be aſſured, Mr. Stanley, by one who 


intereſted in your happineſs—ſo much, 
as to be really grieved at your inconk- 
derate declaration. We muſt meet no 
more. The ſooner you forget me, the 
better for your own tranquillity. As 
a friend, then, I intreat you not to at- 
tempt to ſee me, and, if you can, not 
to think of me.“ 

. *© Not think of you, Eliſa I ſhall 
for ever think of you, and think as J 
do this moment. But I perceive you 

are diſtreſſed. I will go. I will filent- 
ly wait my fate. Whatever my own 
ſufferings may be, if you perſiſt in 
commanding me not to fee you, I 
muſt obey. I will endeavour to do fo. 


The happineſs of my life ſhall never 


is above affectation, that I feel myſelf 
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be e at che price of Eliſa's 


peace. 


« Stanley, you act generouſly. In 
my turn, I will be candid. It is im- 


_ poſſible not to eſteem you; but ſuch is 


the ſituation of my mind, ſuch the ac- 
cumulated diſtreſſes that have torn my 
heart, that on this fide the grave I can 
never expect to enjoy, or to communi- 
cate happineſs. Providence permits 


me ſtill to linger in life, that I may, in 


ſome meaſure, ſecure the comforts, and 


attend to the wiſhes of my dear father.” 


The conclufion of her ſentence in- 


| ſpired me with a diſtant and fallacious 


hope, that the charming girl might 
one day be influenced by the approba- 


tion of her father. I ventured to re- 


ply, “ Will the benevolent Eliſa for- 


bear to make my ſentence of baniſh- 
ment abſolute 1 Will ſhe make no vow 


to my prejudice, till time ſhall have 
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„ 
ſoftened her preſent anguiſh; and, if 
T prove myſelf worthy of her affection, 


will ſhe ſtill attend to he. wiſhes of 


her father? | 

e cannot uſe you ſo ill, Mr. Stan- 
ley as to flatter you with ſuch hope, 
as might confirm your attachment, 
only to aggravate your diſappointment. 
Think not of applying to my father: 
from him you muſt expect no en- 
couragement.” 5 


Pardon me, deen Elifl. Mr. 
Powell profeſſes ſome regard for me. 


T have reaſon to believe he would not 
oppoſe my happineſs.. g 
«You know his ſentiments, fie? : 


* I could not conceal my own ; and 
he had the generoſity x not to > diſapprore | 


of them.” 

his is more than 1 can 1 ſupport,” 
ſays the dear creature, extremely affect- 
ed. My father too! He that knows 
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me ſo well! Could he think I, ſhould 


ever forget t the calamities I was born. to 


occaſion ?” Could he authorize War 
declaration to me ?” 

« Too: lovely Eliſa!” I 5 5 
no power on earth (hall authorize me 
to diſtreſs thee. Farewell : I am no 
more to be ſeep till thy heart bids me 


to return.“ In ſaying this, I got up; 


preſſing my lips to her band which 
had ſtill held. I would have reſtrain- 
ed my tears, till I had turned away 
from her; but, in ſpite of my efforts, 
they guſhed out. The poor girl an- 


ſuered not a word. In great perplexity, 


ſhe pauſed for a few moments. I ſaw 
the tears ſwell in her lovely eyes. In- 


ſtantly it was loſt. She gave me a 


look, Wilſon, I ſhall never forget it. 
Her hand gradually moved toward her 


| boſom, and drew mine along with it. 


She gaſped for breath. At once, her 
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eyes began to fix in a convulſed and 


undiftinguiſhing glare. How great 
was my aſtoniſhment and diſtreſs, when 
her lips turned pale, and ſhe ſunk 
back on the ſeat in apparent death! 
Not being able to diſcogage my hand, 
I kneeled by her fide, in order to ſup- 
port her more eaſily, at the ſame time 
calling to Miſs Wilkins, who was a- 
muſing herſelf at the other end of the 
garden. That young lady, ſeeing the 
ſituation of her couſin, ſhrieked aloud, 
and ran to call her uncle. Mr. Pow- 
ell came to his daughter's affiſtance. 
Maria and Mrs. Jones followed him 
into the garden. After a long recourſe 
to the methods practiſed in fuch caſes, 
they. reſtored her to her ſenſes ; but it 
was only to utter groans that would 
have pierced the heart of a ſavage, and 
to feel the keeneſt agonies of anguiſh 
and defpair. Her father, plentifully 
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bedewing her boſom with his tears, 
ſupported her in ſilence. With haſty 
ſteps and various enquiries, the domeſ- 
tics flocked from every part of the 
houſe, till they came to the ſpot, 
where they ſtopt ſhort, gazing in mute 
aſtoniſhment, now at Eliſa, now at 
her father, then at me, and at each 
other. 

Among all the incideats of life that 
have attracted my notice, I ſhall re- 
member this. "the cauſe of ſuch 
violent diſtreſs ſeemed to be a myſ- 
tery to every one; but its effects 


were ſtrongly imprefiive. Every ſym- 


pathizing breaſt felt its force. I have 
the vanity to believe that no human 
being could be more wretched than 
myſelf. While my thoughts were to- 


tally abſorbed in the diſtraction of woe, 


Eliſa was removed into her apartment. 
Looking round me, after a dreadful in- 
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terval, I found myſelf alone in the ar. 


bour: All was ſilent. I tottered into 


the parlour, and, half ſtupiſied, threw- 
myſelf into a chair. Doctor Pemberton 
coming in, ignorant of all that had hap- 
pened, ſpoke to me; but I heard him 
not. He looked at me, and, in great 
aſtoniſhment, laid hold of my hand, 
and feeling my pulſe, ſaid, What is 
the matter, fir ? You ſeem very much 
indiſpoled.” 


Mrs. Jones came into the room, ex- 


claiming—** For heaven's ſake, fir, 
how did all this happen?“ 
« I cannot tell you, madam.“ 


Were not you in the arbour with 


Miſs Powell ?” 

n 

« And you know what paſſed oy 
viouſly to her fainting ?” _ 

„ ſhall never forget it. At pre- 
ſent, however, I can give you no account 
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of it; but I pray tell me, how 1 is Miſs 
Powell ?” | | 
« So ill, fir, that I think her life in 
imminent. danger. A phyſician has 
been ſent for.“ | bs 
«© My God,” Cid I, « Save her! 
Save me from diſtraction ! 
In ſilent wonder, and woful perplex- 
ity, they fat down, ſeemingly doubtful 
whether they ought to regard me as an 
object. of compatiion or of horror. At 
11it, the doctor ſaid to Mrs Jones,“ I 
cau make. nothing out of Nr Stanley: 
Will you be ſo good, madam, as to in- 
form me of this bufinels? 
She related all that ſhe knew, from 
the time I called Miſs Wilkins. 

The doctor aſked if they had given 
Miſs Powell ſome hartſhorn drops. 
Being anſwered in the negative, he pre- 
ſeribed a conſiderable doſe, adding ſome 
other directions, which I could not di- 
tinctly attend to. | | 
. | NI 
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Mrs. Jones left the room, to admini- 
ſter the preſcription, and, after ſome 
time, returned to us with the welcome 

news, that it had given preſent relief. 
My friend hoped the young lady would 
do very well, and endeavoured to rouſe 
us to converſation, but without effect. 


All cheerfulneſs was at an end. Sup- | 
per was brought in, and notice of it 
ſent to Mr. Powell and the young la- I 1 
dies, who defired us not to wait for of 
them. It went out untaſted, except- 11 
ing by doctor Pemberton and Mr. mu 
Watkins. reli 
We retired at à very early hour; bre. 
but J have not attempted to fleep. It 1 


is now paſt two o'clock. Part of the 
time has been ſpent in ruminating over 
the events of the evening, and part, in 
delineating to my dear Wilſon the per- 
plezed: ſituation of his unfortunate 
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. Rr ME. 1; 
To the SAME. 


Dear Wilſon, 


I N my laſt letter, you found the mind 
of your friend ſufficiently embarraſſed. 


I have now ſomething more to com- 


municate. How far it is calculated to 
relieve the tumultuous workings of my 


breaſt, I muſt leave you to judge. 

The manner in which I paſſed the 
remainder of the night, after cloſing 
my letter to you, I ſhall not attempt to 
deſcribe. Before ſunriſe this morning, 


1 walked out in hopes of diſſipating 


the gloom which hung upon my 
ſpirits, and wiſhing to look upon all 
M 2 
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that had paſſed for the laſt fortnight as 
an illuſion of the fancy. The experi- 
ment baffled my efforts. I ſtrolled to 
the top of the hill, to ſee the firſt rays 
of the ſun gilding the mountains; an 
object I have always admired. At 
this time, it was unintereſting. I 
plunged into the wood, to hear the 


chirping of the birds, and thence ſaun- 
tered down to the river's ſide. Still it 


Was no better. At laſt, I took our my 


drawing- -caſe, and prepared to ſketch 


a little landſcape which I had remark- 
ed ſome days ago. Inſtead of drawing 
my line, the pencil wrote“ Eliſa. L 
I was, going to rub it out. No! thy 
name ſhall never be defaced! Thou 
haſt baniſhed me; but I will not for- 
get thee. I looked again at the proſ- 
pect: it had nothing in it of the pic- 

tureſque, and the light was badly dil- 
poſed. As 1 was putting up my draw- 


LIST; 
in implements, I perceived Mr. Pow- 
ell in the field below me, leaning 
penſively over a gate that commanded 


a view of the Wye and the town of 
B at a diſtance. - I croſſed the paſ- 


ture-ground to enquire after Elifa's 
health. My afflicted friend took me 
by the hand, and, after ſome One 
anſwered my enquiry : 

4. Alas, Mr. Stanley, my poor, FRA 
girl! I told you how it would be. 
Evety thing recalls to her mind the 
memory of her mother and brother, at- 
tended with ſuch ſelf- accuſations as a8 
quite overpower her ſpirits. Fot a 
long time after we left you, her anguiſh 
was ſtifled in her breaſt, and life ſeem- 
ed to be departing at every gaſp. At 
laſt, her tears began to relieve her; but 
ſhe indulged them till ſhe was quite 
ſpent. At preſent, ſhe ſeems compoſed 
in an eaſy languor, and is juſt begin- 
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. ning to ſlumber. My unhappy Eliſa! 
the was always a e n and 
is now my only one.” | 


Had you, my dear Wilfon, Bech in 


my place, and had” experienced my 


perplexity laſt night, you would have 


got rid of this ſubje& with a kind, 
and, perhaps, an heartfelt condolence. 
Your prudence would have triumphed 
ober your feelings. For my part, I 


indulged the joy of grief. Reſting my 


arm upon the gate, with my ne, 


chief applied to my eyes, after a pain» 
ful effort, I turned to the unhappy fa 
ther, faying, '* Surely; fir, that afflic- 
tion muſt have been uncommonly ſer 
vere, which could occaſion ſuch per- 
turbation in the mind of that TO 
young creature !” 

It was ſevere,” replied Mr. Pow- 
al: : Such a complication of calami- 
tics, taken altogether, muſt deprive my 
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dear child and myſelf. of the comfort 
and enjoyment of life. On this fide of 
the grave, neither of us can Sed to 
be happy , 

« If the, pane of your misfortunes 
would not be too painful,” ſaid * 
feeling heart would find ſome relief; in 
ſympathizing with you“. 

When 1 had ſtammered out this re- 
queſt, I looked at the old man. He 
was almoſt convulſed with grief. Af- 
ter a pauſe of a few moments, he te- 
plied with a deep ſigh : ** Ves, Mr. 
Stanley, the ſentiments you profeſs for 
Elifa give you a juſt claim to a narra- 
tive of our, melancholy affairs. 1 
ought to bave made it before 1 pro- 
nounced my approbation of your ſuit. 
It would have convinced you of the 
improbability of your ſucceſs, and, 
conſequently, have ſpared both your- 

ſelf and my daughter the Prrdgnt criſis 
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of trouble. But you can make allow 


ance for the feelings of an afflicted fa- 
ther. I muſt go back to ſome particu- 
lars, previous to the fad cataſtrophe. 


I lived on my own eſtate in Pem- 
brokeſhire, where I enjoyed all the 


happineſs that an ample fortune, for a 
man that always reſides in the country, 


a cheerful diſpoſition, a beloved family, 
and an agreeable neighbourhood could 
beſtow. I had a fon. He was a fine 


ſpirited young man, about three years 
older than this poor girl. It was my 


Charles' ambition to obtain ſome diſ- 


tinction in the army; but his mother 
doated upon him. He was her only 


fon. That I might, in ſome meaſure, 
comply: with his active diſpoſition, and 
yet not part with him entirely, I pro- 
cured him a commiſſion in the county 
militia. We had the ſatisfaction to 
| find that he. was univerſally mere 
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by his fellow officers, and that, when 
his attendance with the company was 
not required, he generally returned to 
his parents at Morley caſtle. While 
with us, be was frequently vifited by 
two young men, who partook with 
him in ſuch amuſements as the coun- 
try afforded, and whom I efteemed as 
my own children. One of theſe gentle- 
men was the ſon of doctor Weaver, 
the rector of my pariſh, and my old in- 
timate friend. The doctor, notwith- 
ſtanding a certain auſterity of manner, 
is a very worthy character, and an ac- 
tive, vpright magiſtrate. Poffefting a 
handſome eſtate, beſide his preferment 
in the church, his authority has great 
weight in the neighbourhood. Young. 
Weaver s abilities were reſpectable; 
but his manner ſomewhat referved and 
diſtant, eſpecially among ſtrangers. 
He was now of ſome ſtanding at the 
M 5. 
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univerſity, and was intended for his 
father's $ profeſſion. 

- My fon” J other friend was captain 
Arnold, a young officer in the fame regi- 
ment, and a nephew of doctor Weaver's. 
We had, indeed, much of Mr. 
Weaver's company when my ſon was 


not at home. During the vacations at 
Oxford, it was his uſual cuſtom to 


walk ſeveral times in the week to my 
houſe, where he was always received as 


one of the family. Sometimes he 


would ſet a whole aſternoon with Mrs. 
Powell. and me, and converſe upon tri- 
fling ſubjects; but, more frequently, 
his taſte for muſic induced him to 
praiſe upon my daughter's grand 
piano, or Welſh harp. Theſe inſtru- 
ments ſtood in a ſmall parlour ſeldom 
uſed by any of the family, excepting 
Eliſa herſelf, and ſuch young ladies as 
were conſidered her particular vifitors. 


* 
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We had diſtinguiſhed the apartment by 


the name of Eliſa's drawing: room. | It 


was, furniſhed, with chairs, and hung 
with landſcapes and figures of her own 
drawing, and needlework. It contain- 
ed her own little library; a collection 
of moral eſſays, ſome volumes of po- 
pular ſermons, about half a dozen of 
our beſt novels, a few choſen, plays, 
and two or three of our moſt elegant 
poets, beſide ſome muſic and French 
books. 5 
| In this room, Mr. Weaver frequent- 
ly paſſed an hour or two with Elifa 
and Miſs Wilkins, a ſiſter of the child 
that is now with us, and ſometimes 
with E lifa alone; ſuffering no reſtraint, 
and ſubjected to no obſervation. Ac- 


cuſtomed, almoſt from their infancy, 


to aſſociate with freedom, communi- 
cate their mutual ideas, and partake 


of each other's amuſement, their inti- 
M 6 
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macy and reciprocal attentions attract- 
ed no ferious notice. We ſtill rejoic- 
ed in the ſatisfaction which young 
perſons of ſimilar diſpoſitions experien- 
ced in each other's company, and were 
pleaſed with every freſh inſtance of 
Mr. Weaver's civility and friendſhip 
for the family. It ſometimes entered 
my mind, and the thought was pecu- 
tiarly grateful, that as they advanced to 
years of maturity, their acquaintance 
might poſſibly terminate in a cloſer 
connection of the families; but that 
Mr. Weaver's preſent viſits were the 
effect of his partiality to Eliſa or her 
_ couſin Wilkins, never once occurred 
to my imagination. I was probably 
lulled to ſecurity by an idea, that the 


doctor and I were upon ſuch a footing, 


that whenever the young man ſhould 
be actuated by ſuch ſentiments, he 
dould have no reaſon to conceal them 
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Even my poor wife, whoſe maternal 
tenderneſs was awake'to every incident, 
felt herſelf eaſy on this ſubject. If I 
happened to be from home, or particu- 
larly engaged, ſhe made no ceremony 
of entering her daughter's drawing- 
room, and fitting with Mr. Weaver. 
and Eliſa, She has ſince that time re- 
flected, that ſhe perceived no difference 
in their behaviour, whether Arabella 
Wilkins was there or not. Her in- 
truſions, though frequently unexpect- 
ed, never produced any viſible embar- 
rafſment in the young folks; on the 
contrary, ſhe was always received with 
expreſſions of pleaſure, and evident 
latisfaftion. | 
Mr. Weaver's viſits became gradual- 
ly more conſtant and of longer continu- 
ance; but for this, there was a very 
plaufible excuſe. When the young 
ladies left ſchool, they had but an im- 
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perfect knowledge of French. Their 


aſñduous friend was eſteemed a com- 


plete maſter of that language, and pro- 


feſſed an enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for ſome 
authors that have adorned it by their 
writings. This was a fine opportunity 


for Eliſa and her couſin to acquire a 


N polite accompliſhment. Their precep- 


tor was indefatigable, and aſſured us 
that his attention was amply rewarded 
by the docility of his pupils. As an 


encouragement to Eliſa's perſeverance, 


he preſented her with an elegant ſet of 


Racine's Works. This author was a 


peculiar favourite with Mr. Weaver. 
His partiality was carried ſo far, that 


he prevailed on the girls to learn by 
heart ſeveral parts, in the moſt . elegant 
and pathetic tragedies. Mrs. Powell 
and I were frequently invited to attend 
the rehearſal of a choſen ſcene ; but my 
daughter could never be prevailed upon 
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to exhibit before any other company. 
You may eaſily gueſs, that neither the. 
actors nor the audience could be very 
well qualified for ſupporting their 
parts: however, we eſteemed it an a- 
greeable and innocent opportunity for 
the improvement of the. young ladies“ 
pronunciation. Never did we- appre- 
hend that any fatal conſequence could 
be derived from ſuch trifling incidents. 
Whenever Arabella went home for a 
montb, my daughter's occaſional ſtudies 
were not remitted. We had an entire 
confidence in her prudence. Me. 
Weaver was the ſon of my moſt va- 
lued friend; bis underſtanding was 
good; and his character unſullied, 
even by the imputation of thoſe levi- 
ties which might have been overlook- 
ed in ſo young a man. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs, 
when, one afternoon, our attention 


| 
was called to a little diſpute between 


the young people. We knew not 


what to make of it. At the ſame 
time, it appeared ſo trivial, that we 
never thought it deſerved a ſerious 


inveſtigation. My daughter left the 


room in ſome apparent confuſion. 
Weaver followed her, taking hold of 
her hand, and ſaying, “ You will, at 
gas hear me, Eliſa!“—“ If I decline 
”* ſays ſhe, * you know my reaſon.” 
Indeed, Elifa,” replied the young 
man, © I can diſcover no reaſon at 
mm 
Mr. Weaver,“ retorted my E 
ter, with a dignified frown, “ I can- 
not think fo Wb of your under- 
ſtanding. No, far, I fear, _ OR is 
not there. 
In faying this; ſhe gs ed her 
hand, dropt a formal courteſy, and ran 
up ſtairs. I perceived, by her cere- 
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moniouſneſs, that ſhe was really piqued 
at ſomething or other. It had always 
been her cuſtom to call Mr. Weaver 
by his chriſtian name William. In all 
their friendly contentions, J had never 
known her, till this time, give him 
any other appellation. 5 

Weaver returned to the piano, play- 
ed ſeveral pieces of tunes, and, ſeem- 
ingly unable to amuſe himſelf, came 
and fat with us in the parlour. He 
talked a little incoherently for a few mi- 
nutes, and, alleging ſome buſineſs, 
took his leave. We ſaw him again as“ 
uſual, that and the ſucceeding week; 
but, during the whole time, he never 
found Eliſa in the little room. She 
was either engaged up ſtairs, or ſitting 
with us. This we remarked : yet as 
they ſpoke freely, and familiarly called 
each other William and Eliſa, Wwe 
concluded that no great quarrel had. 
taken place. 
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One day, our young friend came 


with a celebrated piece of new muſic, 
which he exhibited to Eliſa, and, very 
different from his uſual freedom, aſked 


her permiſſion to go and play it upon 


her piano. Without riſing from her 


ſeat, ſhe preſented him the key that 


locked up the inſtrument. He recei- 
ved it with viſible chagrin. Having 
played the piece once or twice over by 


himſelf, and ſung to it, he returned 


to us, ſaying, © It is a moſt charming 
thing, Eliſa, won't you _— and 
hear it?“ 115 
My daughter, Pe oth giving a 
direct anſwer, ſaid, with a ſmile, to 
her mother. Mr Weaver ſeems 
proud of his new acquiſition: what 
ſay you-mamma ?—Shall we honour it 
with our criticiſms ?” | | 
«« Go you, my dear, freed 
Mrs. Powell; “ have ſome letters to 
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write. William will be ſo good as to 
play it for me another time.” 
Eliſa got up, and taking her mo- 
ther by the hand, ſaid, No, my 
dear mamma, we will go together: 
William muſt not be mormi too 
much.“ 
After this little debate, they went 
altogether, and were highly ſatisfied 
with the merits of the piece. As for 
Weaver's execution, it always gave 
pleaſure, being in a ſtyle ſuperior to 
that of moſt gentlemen who have! not 
made muſic their profeſſion. : 5 
Eliſa was preparing to leave the 
room, along with her mother. With 
great mortification in his countenance, 
Weaver obſerved it, and ſaid in a heſita- 
ting manner, I wiſhed to hear you 
play it, Eliſa. Will not you grant me 
that pleaſure?“ She put her hand into 
her pocket, took out a letter, and deli- 
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| vered it to him, ſaying, “ Eli gives 
you this to juſtify her refuſal.” This 


little incident, their mutual emotion, 


and my daughter's late reſerve. in te- 
gard to Mr. Weaver, firſt rouſed the 
attention of Mrs. Powell. But, my 
dear fir, I tire you with a recital of 
minute particulars, which, to me 
alone, have a ſad importance.' 
„ Omit nothing, fir,” 1. replied, 
* the incidents are but too important. 


To this my fluttering heart bears 


_ ample teſtimony.” 


« They proved fo, Mr. Stanley. 


How bitterly I regret that I did not 
ſee their importance in time; that I 
took ſo little care to guard the unexpe- 
rienced youth of that dear creature ! | 

A circumſtance happened, that 


very evening, which awoke me to 


a dreadful ſenſe of my neglect, 
80 TEST Arnold, the young officer 


| 
| 
| 
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I have already mentioned to you, ar- 
rived in the afternoon from the camp. 
Inſtead of going immediately to his 
uncle's, he ſtopt at my houſe with my 
fon, to whom, I ſoon found, he had 
acknowledged a molt violent paſſion 
for Eliſa. His looks, his whole beha- 
viour explained his ſentiments to the 
attentive eyes of Mr. Weaver, who, 
on his part, diſcovered every mark of 
inward perplexity and vexation, and, 
when preſſed to ſtay to ſupper, took 
an abrupt leave, apparently very un- 
well. by 

„ The next morning, my poor 
Charles and Arnold waited upon me to 
diſcloſe their important ſecret, and ob- 
tain my approbation. 

«© Contrary to my ſon's frietidly 
hopes, I heſitated, and requeſted to 
| {ſpeak with Arnold in private. Charles 
left us alone. I toid the young man 
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that a report had reached me of ſome 
of his youthful levities at camp, which 


report I explained to him, adding, 
As ſoon as I am convinced that my 


daughter is the only object of your de- 
fires, I will cheerfully give you my 
permiſſion to conſult the young lady's 
inclinations: more than this I can- 


not promiſe. I have Elifa's happineſs 


too much at heart ever to inforce the 


claim of a lover by the influence of 


rm injunctions.” 
Captain Arnold was perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with my anſwer. It carried no 
appearance of an objection to his ſuit, 
but what was in his power hs remove. 
He deſired my ſon to be called in, who 
gave me ſuch an account of his friend's 
late deportment as almoſt removed my 
only ſcruple. th, 


The lover, impatient of delays, ; 


went directly to his uncle, to whom he 
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expoſed his whole heart and his whole 


conduct. As ſoon as doctor Weaver 


was ſatisfied of his ſincerity, and that 


his affair of gallantry had been for ſome 
time relinquithed, he promifed to pro- 
mote his intereſt to the utmoſt of his 


power. With this view he diſpatched 
a note, requeſting my company and 


Mrs. Powell's, next day, to dinner, 
and intimating that a bed would be pro- 
vided. We accepted of the invitation. 
Mr. Weaver called in the morning at 
my houſe. He wiſhed to ſpeak a few 


words to Eliſa. She appeared in the 
parlour. The your g man ſtammered 


out two or three ſentences, and ſeemed 
overwhelmed with grief and perplexity. 


Eliſa's looks teſtified a ſympathizing 


concern; but ſhe declined walking 
alone with him, either into her draw- 
ing- room or into the garden. 

« After he had traverſed the room 
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twenty times, in great agitation, he 
walked round the lawn, returned to the 
parlour, and, not finding my daugh- 
ter, left the houſe in a few minutes with- 
out taking leave. We kept our engage- 
ment with doctor Weaver, who receiv- 
ed us in his library, and immediately 
took an opportunity to intercede for his 
nephew. As the only objection we 
could have to the young man was now 
entirely removed, he was introduced 
into the room, and preliminaries, as far 
as they depended on us, were agreed 
upon, to the mutual ſatisfaction 1 eve- 
ry party. 

« Though my daughter was to be 
conſidered as an abſolute tree agent in 


the buſineſs, I could not entertain tbe 


| leaſt doubt but Arnold's real worth, 
handſome figure, and elegant accom- 
pliſhments, would induce her to com- 
ply with all our wiſhes. i 


LOT 

<« After mutual congratulations, the 
young gentleman, taking my ſon along 
with him, left us for the day, having 
appointed to meet the commanding- 
officer at Pembroke upon private bufi- 
neſs. Soon after they were ſet out, 
Mr. Weaver entered the library. The 
doctor beckoned to his fon, who fol- 
lowed him into the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Powelt and I walked into the gar- 
den, and had been there about a quar- 
ter of an hour before my friend joined 
us. N 
„His manner diſcovered ſomething 
of hurry and vexation ; but we forbore 
ſpeaking of it. He took us to a ſeat in 


the garden, and addreſſing himſelf to 


me, ſaid, My dear fir, I have got 
myſelf into a moſt embarraſſing dilem- 
ma, from which I know not how I can 
be well extricated. Had I known yeſ- 

terday what I do at preſent, I ſhould, 
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not have undertaken to be Arnold's 
advocate. 

ie fic,” 464. Mrs. f 
e you have not found him unworthy of 
your protection.“ No, indeed, ma- 
dam, replied doctor Weaver, J have 
every reaſon to reſpect him; but this 
change of ſentiment proceeds from an 
extraordinary piece of information 1 
have juſt now received from my ſon 
William.“ 

«© The doctor proceeded to give us 
the following particulars : Captain 
Arnold's preſent fituation in regard to 
Miſs Powell made me reflect upon my 
ſon's frequent tète-à-tètes with the 


young lady. Their acquaintance I had 


hitherto confidered as a thing perfectly 
innocent, and, I believe, you and I 
tacitly agreed in the perſuaſion that 
ſhould their friendſhip gradually ariſe 
to a mutual attachment in the young 
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people, their union would be produc- 
tive of happineſs to themſelves, and ſa- 
tisfaction to their friends. Imagining 
however, that, at preſent, no ſuch at- 
tachment could ſubſiſt, I warmly en- 
tered into the intereſt of my nephew, 
and, as ſoon as he had obtained your 
ſanction, I thought it time to give my 
fon a caution reſpecting his future de- 
portment. 1 took him aſide, and told 
him, that the intimacy of the families 
had authorized his ſpending a conſide- 
rable part of his time with Miſs Powell. 
It was a liberty, I faid, in which they 
had been indulged from children : but 
they had now, for ſome years, ceaſed to 
be children. To this I added, that as 
he profeſſed nothing more than friend- 
thip and eſteem for the young lady, he 
mult excuſe my hint, that the conti- 
nuance of his private viſits would, in 
ſome degree, oy a countenance of 
impropriety. 
N 2 


IJ ] 
Ky « The 18 5 man heard all this with 


2 0 al, grace, caſting] his eyes, now to 


the | | Hern and now to > the Filing, and 


44440 


niſhed! Baniſhed iy once from the pre- 


ſence. of Eliſa MV. father !—But 1 


dare.not ſpeak to you.”'— 
«« No, my ſon,” I . 0 1 do 
not ſay you are to be baniſhed ; but ! 


think—and your own ideas of proprie- 
ty muſt ſuggeſt, that you ought no 
longer to take the liberty of fitting a a- 
lone with Miſs Powell, for ſeveral 


hours at a time, and of making mulic, 
or the French language, a pretence to 


detach a young lady, who is now conſi- 
dered as marriageable, from the reſt of 
Mr. Powell's family. Your acquaint- 


ance with Eliſa, I hope, will meet no 


Interruption. An eltcem and friend- 
ſhip for her you can never ceaſe to 
poſſeſs, as long as you deſerve. a return 
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of ſuch honourable ſentiments; but I 


muſt caution you, that any thing more 
than this may place you in 4 difagree- 
able light before your couſin Arnold, 

who, with the ſanction of both her Pa- 
rents, and with his own father's and 
my approbation, is the declared lover 
of Eliſa.“ While I was faying this,” 
continued doctor Weaver, my ſon 
walked, with haſty ſtrides, thrice round 

the room, before he could find a chair 
to fit down. I heard him murmuring 
and ſobbing. He threw himſelf into 
the chair, trembled, and turned exceed- 
ingly pale. 

Why are you ſo much diſturbed 
fir?” I demanded. You cannot ſurely 
diſapprove of Miſs Powell for a cou- 
fin, For my part, I am ſo partial to 


the lady, that I had entertained ſome 


hopes you would have had ſufficient 
ſpirit and diſcernment, as you have had 


* 3 


_ 
#:. a 
{uficient opportunity, to get the ſtart 
of Arnold. As that has not been the 
caſe, I think both parties entitled to 
your good wiſhes at leaſt, and ſuch 
good offices as your intimacy with 
Miſs, Powell may enable you to per- 
form.“ 

Still more contatel he anſwered, 
O my father—I cannot ſupport it! 


Captain Arnold muſt never have Eliſa! 


Speak to Mr Powell—my happineſs— 
muy life depends upon it.“ 1 


I roſe from my chair,” continued 


doctor Weaver, ſaying, © Now, far, I 


_ perceive the nature of your objection ; 
but how has it happened, ty ſo vio- 
lent an attachment ſhould grow up all 
at once? You have maintained a long 
and familiar intercourſe with the lady, 
and yet, till the preſent minute, you 
never hinted to me any 2 225 of this 
kind. 
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The wayward boy dropt upon his 
knees, catching my hand, and ſaying, 
« Dear ſir, my fatal reſerve has given 
you juſt cauſe of offence, I muſt now 
acknowledge the truth to you, and rely 
upon your godidned to forgive me. T 
never looked upon Eliſa with eyes of 
indifference. The hope of one day call- 
ing her mine, has grown up with me 
from my childhood. It is a hope 
which I have cheriſhed, -as the ſupport 
of my life, and can never reſign: Not- 
withſtanding this, till urged by the 
preſent neceſſity, I never had the reſo- 
lation to diſcover it to my father. A 
continual dread that you would diſcou- 
rage any connexion I could form fo ear- 
ly in life, and before J had finiſhed my 
ſtudies, conſtrained me to be filent. 


Now, fir, you know my ſentiments : 


If you wiſh, that peace ſhould ever re- 


turn to this breaſt, you will promiſe. to 
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oppoſe my confin Arnold' 8 \pretenfions 
to Miſs, Powell,” - 

"9M Vexed at ſo unſcaſonable : a diſco- 
very,” continued the doctor, % and 
provoked by my ſon's underhanded 
conduct, I replied, with ſome ſeverity, 


* Excuſe me, fir; I will give you no 
ſuch promiſe. Whatever I might 
have done, had you thought proper to 
| honour me with your confidence, I 
have now pledged my word to captain 
Arnold, and will ſerve him to the ut- 
| moſt of my power. His final ſucceſs 
muſt depend on the young lady alone : 
for I will take care that Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell ſhall not retract their promiſe 
in your favour. I moreover charge you 
to let the affair reſt where it is. By 
my conduct in the whole of this buſi- 
neſs, I will convince you what a ſteady 
friend you might have found in me, 
had you been ſo dutiful as fo deſerve 
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« Having faid'this,” added doctor 
Watte * 1 quitted the room, leaving 
the young man in a fituatioh* eafict to. 

be conceived than deſcribed. e 
« This, my dear Stanſe, was the 

| beginning of my perplexities. Wheh 
the angry father had finiſhed his RI 


tive, I obſerved that it was a moſt em- 


barraſſing circumſtance, and Aſked his 
advice reſpe cting what was to be dene. 
Nothing, at preſent,” replies tlie 
doctor. You know the future event 
depends upon Miſs Powell and my 
nephew,. of whoſe ſucceſs I cannot: 
entertain the ſmalleſt doubt;. unleſs ĩ it 
deed. the lady's affections are already 
engaged. Arnold is a man whom few 
women would reject, and leaſt of all 
Elia Powell, who knows how to 


value the good qualities of his heart. 


Should any thing happen, however, to 


break off this eee 1 believe it 
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would induce me, once more, to try 
my influence with you, in behalf of 
this untoward boy. Be that as it may, 
if my ſon has uſed means to ſteal your 
daughter's: affection, he muſt be con- 
demned for à breach of hoſpitality ; ; 1 
cannot let him go entirely unpuniſhed ; 


and I think it incumbent upon you 


and Mrs. Powell to take him Oy | 


to taſk.“ 
«« My wife obſerved, that he bad 


always loved Mr. Weaver as her own 


child, and could not bear to aggravate - 


his preſent diſtreſs. ** Such diſtreſſes, 
replied the doctor, though ſharp, 
are but tranſient. Vou muſt examine 
him for your own ſatisfaction. I am 
too impatient to undertake it. Were 
I to find that he has acted ungenerouſ- 
iy, I ſhould be provoked | to ſtrike 
him.” 

Mrs. Powell offered to queſtion 
Eliſa upon the ſubje&t. 


your leiſure,” 


this young man. 
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« That you may do, madam, . at 
ſays doctor Weaver; 
% but it cannot be amiſs to have ſome 
converſation, in the mean time, with 
Walk with me into 
the library: I will ſend for him in.“ 


The doctor led the way, and ſent for 
his ſon, who ſoon made his appear- 
With a tiraid ſtep he approach- 
ed Mrs. Powell, took a chair by her. 


ance. 


ide, and burſt into tears. 
She took him by the hand, ſaying, 
_ * doctor, Weaver has juſt now ſurpriſed 


us, my dear William, with an account 
of your attachment to my daughter. I 
can make ſome allowance for the diffi- 


dence of young perſons in ſpeaking up- 
on ſuch ſubjects ; but ſurely you could 


have truſted me with your ſecret. 


You 


mult reflect, that you have badly con- 
tulted the intereſt of your heart, in 
concealing your affection, and ſuifering 
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your couſin Arnold. 


ment he will receive. 
"regret that your unfortunate ſilence has, 
for the preſent, prevented us from 


of your own. demerit!“ 
doctor Weaver, with a frown. 
replies the ſon, 


Jer Feds 4 to encourage the viſits of 


Our conduct, in 


regard to that gentleman, muſt not 
Have an appearance of 'duplicity : we 


have engaged to refer him to Eliſa. 


11 


do not pretend to ſay what encourage- 


I have only to 


Living you all the countenance we 


ne have done. 


«« perceive madam, 


ſaid the poor 
| month; I muſt be wretched; 
your goodneſs convinces me RoW: much 
7. 1 deſerve to be ſo.” 


and 


I am glad to find you are conſcious 


© Permit me, far,” 


interrupted 
; 45" 


« to ſay in my own juſtification, that, 
intimidated by the ſeverity of paternal 


authority, I have not been able to diſ- 


| Le 4 
cloſe my whole heart, to act according 
to the tenour of its ſentiments, and the 3 
ftricteſt-rules.of-duty,”, - f 
7 


My young friend, ſaid Mrs. 
Powell, “though I muſt acknowledge 
myſelf a little angry with you, I can- 
not bear to fee you diſtreſſed. You 
muſt exerciſe your fortitude and pati- 
ence. Perhaps we do not yet? foreſee 
the end of things. If you calmly re- 
collect yourſelf, you may poſſibly find 

more reaſon to hope than we are all a- 
ware of. You will diſcloſe to me all 
that has paſſed between you and. my 
daughter. I claim no authority over 
you: my preſence inſpires no mortify- 
ing awe. We will withdraw into the 


next room, and I ſhall be your confi- 


rr 1 
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Excuſe me, dear madam,” replies 
William. My father ſhall not, for-a 
moment, ſuſpect that there is a ſpot in 
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Miſs Powell's conduct toward me that : 


requires concealment. Arnold will 
have reaſon to bleſs him for his ſteady 
ſupport. I know the value of his 
prize; I know that, together with all 
the lovelineſs that can adorn woman, 
ſhe poſiciles angelic purity.” 

Then you will relate to us the 
whole progreſs of your cog ſaid 
Mrs. Powell. 


« In ſo doing, madam,” be Mr. 


Weaver, « fear I muſt expoſe my 
conduct in a very culpable light to my 
father, andLgive great ſcope for the 
exerciſe of your kind indulgence. I 
am now fatisfied that I have loved this 


charming girl ever ſince I can remem- 
ber her; but I was not myſelf conſci- 


ous how much I loved her, till la 
ſammer. Obſerving that my. couſin. 
Arnold, whenever we walked out, ſe- 

lected Miſs Powell from the party, and: 
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always contrived to prevent me in offer- 
ing an arm to her; penetrating into 
every glance of his eye, and weighing 
all his expreſſions (which with every 
other obſerver, paſſed for the attentions. 
of civility; but to me diſcovered the 
plain characters of a decided paſſion), 
felt 'my heart pant with an emotion 
which I could no longer miſtake nor 
ſuppreſs. I was convinced. that if I 
, tboft Eliſa, I. loſt all that could make 
life valuable. Confident, at the ſame 
time, that our friends could have no 
objection to our future union, I own 
that, from thenceforth, I have practiſed. 
every honeſt art, every kind attention, 
with a hope of winning her affection, 
before ſhe ſhould perceive my deſign.” 
* You have acted generouſly,” fays : 
doctor Weaver, and are bleſt with i 
the modeſt aſſurance to acknowledge 


it ” : 
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I have now engaged, fir,” replies 
the ſon, to expoſe to you my heart. 
You ſhall ſee it as it is, that you may 
cenſure it as it deſerves. My reaſon 
for this conduct was, a conviction of 


Arnold's unequivocal attachment. I 


knew he had given up that beautiful, 


but unfortunate, creature whom, after 
the deſertion of her ſeducer, he found 


periſhing in the camp. He had con- 
eyed her to a diſtant town, ſet her up 
in a comfortable and reputable buſi- 


neſs, and never went to ſee her. His 


affections now centered in Eliſa. 3% 


was not in a ſituation to cope with 
him openly. Had I made my paſſion 


known to my father, he would have 
inſiſted upon! a delay of ſome years. 
Arnold's fears would have been rouſed, 

by my public avowal, and he would 
not have failed to make his advantage 
of that infinuating addreſs which. I 
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have been lately taught to envy. I 
was uncertain of Elifa's inclinations; 
and I muſt. alſo confeſs that, were the 
to honour me with her regard, 1 ſhould 
have felt infinitely more ſatisfaction in 


the affection that proceeded from her 
voluntary choice, than in that which 


might have been extorted by the influ- 


ence of friends.” 

« To me, fir, that is a nervi we 
trine,” ſaid the father: you have ſtu- 
died your Paines and your Wollſtone- 
crofts to ſome purpoſe.“ 


At preſent,” replied William, 1 


only declare my ſentiments, without 


attempting to defend them. The au- 
thors you mention, I read when it was 
faſhionable to read them; but I truſt, 


neither partiality nor averſion to any 


writer will deprive me of common 


ſenſe, or a principle of honour.” 


60 Paſs c over _ for this time, ſays 
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doctor Weaver, and inform us if you 
have ſucceeded in your honourable de- 
ſign upon this young lady A 


« It was never my happineſs,” re- 


plied the young man, “to be MMured 
of it. Once, indeed, I dared to hope 
that I was not indifferent to Elita; 
but, of late, I have Had reaſon to 
apprehend the contrary. 
„Has my daughter aiſorered your. 
partiality ? ſaid Mrs. Powell. 
William replied in the irn artve 
« So then,” exclaims the doctor, „the 


beſt engineers are ſometimes unfortu- 


nate: you happened to declare your- 
ſelf rather n. Excellent 
youth!“ 

J never durſt hazard a declara- 
tion,“ faid William. 

«© How then do you know,” rejoins 
the father, that you are found out?“ 
Eliſa's unuſual reſerve; her refu- 
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ling to ſce me alone, for this whole 
month; and, above all, her letter in- 


forms me of it.” 
« Her letter, fir!” ſays doctor 


Weaver. 
William took the letter out of his 


boſom, and gave it to his father, ſay- 
ing, © this is it, fir. It will do no 


diſcredit to the writer, whatever it 
may do to me.” 5 = 

« That is the letter, ſays Mrs. 
Powell, which I faw my daughter de- 


liver to you?“ 
« It is, madam, replied William. 


The doctor having looked at the 
letter, ſaid to Mrs. Powell and me, 
„If you wanted a teſtimony of the 
young lady's prudence and regard to 
her duty, this would furniſh a con- 
vincing one. Give me leave to read it 
out“ - which he immediately did,” 
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Mr. Powell, opening his pocket- 


book, took out a paper and gave it to 


me, ſaying, 1% this, my dear Stanley, 
is the identical letter. The follow- 
ing, Wilſon, is a copy: | 

« To Mr. WravzRk.“ 


oc « Sir, 


«] AM not fo mock a child but 


that I perceive ſomething more parti- 


cular, in your attention of late, than I 
ought to encourage, in any perſon, 
without the knowledge and clones 
tion of my parents. 

« The tragedies of ante I re- 
ceived from you with little repug- 
nance: they were given to me in my 
father's preſence. | nl 
„The bracelets, | and your picture, 
I have no right to accept, nor have 
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you to offer them to me, under the 
ſeal of ſecrecy. 2150" 4000 

More than all, your method of 
procuring, and your wearing my pie- 
ture, is a liberty of ſo unequivocal a 
tendency, as will certainly juſtify my 
declining any more of your private 
converſations. | 

« Weaver! You may think I ex- 
preſs myſelf with too much aſperity; 
that I forget the numberle(s obliga- 
tions which were conferred upon me, 
as I conceived, by the moſt generous 
feelings of friendſhip. 1 hope you 


will never have reaſon to accuſe me 


of ingratitude or inſenſibility; or, on 


the other hand, to deſpiſe me for ac- 
knowledging a partiality to a man that 
knows not how to treat me with re- 
ſpect. | 
Could you imagine, William, that 
I was prepared to act againſt a ſenſe of 


* 
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duty, and my own ideas of Peöpriety : 5 
After ſo long an acquaintance, you 
ought to have been better informed of 


the character a and ſentiments of 


ELISA Po WELL.“ 


* 


Mr. Powell thus continued bis nar— 
rative: When doctor Weaver had read 
over the letter, turning to his ſon, he 


exclaimed, “ There, fir! there 18 a 
girl for you No! It were a thouſand 
pities ſhe ſhould ever be diſgraced by 


any further acquaintance with a man 
of your ſtamp. Did it ever enter into 
your head, while you pored over this 
billet, to compare your own conduct 
with that of Miſs Powell?“ 

Since the time I received that let- 


ter, replies the young man, I have 


not wanted ſubjects for mortificatipn.” 
: 
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„ Pity you ſhould!“ ſays the doctor; 
« nd I will take care you ſhall find no 
deficiency for ſome time to come. 
You ſhall be furniſhed more liberally 
than you imagine. Eliſa has not diſ- 
covered an undue partiality to you. 
So far, it is well. Within two days 
from this, time you will ſet out for 
Oxford. For one year you will make 
it your reſidence during the terms and 
the vacations. If, within that time, 
you appear in Pembrokeſhire, or to the 
welt of the Severn, or are known even 
to correſpond with Eliſa, you are no 


longer my fon. The young lady's fa- 


ther and mother have honoured captain 
Arnold with their approbation. They 
have given him their full conſent. I 


will ſee that it ſhall not be retracted ; 


and Miſs Powell, you know, 1 not 
prepared to act againſt a ſenſe of duty. 


For your comfort, Mr. Weaver, I will 
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moreover remind you, that my nephew 


Arnold, when compared with you, 


| poſſeſſes many ſplendid advantages. 

His addreſs is more engaging, his per- 

{on more elegant, his conduct and ſen- 
timents infinitely more refined and ge- 
nerous. I leave you to judge whether 
Miſs Powell wants diſcernment in ſuch 
caſes. If, according to every proba- 
ble expectation, your couſin ſucceeds, 
you will have the pleaſure to reflect on 


the rewards of folly and duplicity, of 


undutiful reſerve, and the violation of 
friendly confidence. Now, fir, you 
may retire to contemplate the charming 
proſpect that opens before you.” 

Poor William was preparing to tot- 
ter out of the room, without uttering 
a word, an object of fincere pity. 

Mrs. Powell, graſping his hand, 
detained him, while ſhe gently re- 
buked the doctor for his ſeverity, and 


do 


to 
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conjured him to reconſider the young 
man's conduct, which, weighing eve- 


ry circumſtance, did not appear to her 


in ſo very heinous a light. She be- 
ſought the father to make no raſh reſo- 
| lutions while he was in a paſſion; but 
ſhe found him inflexible. She then 
accompanied the young man to the 
door, adviſed him not to be too much 
dejected, and ſaid that ſhe would ſound 
Eliſa's ſentiments, which, ſhe hoped, 
from one guarded expreſſion in her let- 
ter, were not very unfavourable; that, 
if her conjectures were right, all might 
be well yet ; he ſhould find her daugh- 
ter no changeling. | 

Without making any audible reply, 
William proceeded in a kind of ſullen 
ſtupor. | 


„When dinner was announced, 


doctor Weaver ſent to deſire his ſon 
to come in. Alleging a ſevere head- 
„ "=Y 
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ach, he did not make his appearance: 
It was, indeed, a melancholy repaſt 1 


contrived, .on ſome pretence, . to ſend 
the ſervant out of the room; intreated 
my friend to ſpeak, with leſs harſhneſs, 
and at laſt prevailed on him to ſend a 
milder meſſage to the young man. 
The doctor immediately recalled the 
ſervant, and went himſelf. William 

had quitted his apartment. A broken 
bottle lay on the floor, and ſome wine 
was ſpilt about the room. He had 


left a ſheet of paper on the table with 


% Eliſa“ written at the top, and the 
pen drawn through the name. Under 
that was ſcrawled in large characters, 
« It muſt be, my father will go— 
my life or death lies before me.“ The 
reſt of the paper was ſcribbled and 
flouriſhed with ſuch incoherent rhapſo- 
dies, to the bottom of the page. 
Alarmed at the wildneſs of this 
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crap, I perſuaded doctor Weaver to 
fend a ſervant in ſearch of the young 


man, ſuggeſting, at the ſame time, that 
I thought it would be moſt adviſeable 
to excuſe ourſelves as well as we could 


to captain Arnold. 

My dear fir,” replied the doctor, 
«T agree in opinion with Mrs. Pow- 
ell, that, notwithſtanding Eliſa's pru- 
dent conduct and ſevere rebuke, there is 
fomething in her letter which by no 
means implies an averſion to my ſon, 


It is not improbable that Arnold will 


prove nnſucceſsful; but in that caſe 
the refuſal muſt come from the young 


lady herſelf. As for William, his de- 


portment merits, at leaſt, a temporary 
puniſhment. It will not be too late, 
ſome months hence, to grant him a lit- 
tle paternal indulgence. Young men 
that can a& for themſelves, as he has 
done, are not capable of feeling too ſe- 
verely for the reproof of a father. 
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In the afternoon, Mr. Weaver re- 
turned. In a firm attitude, he preſent- 
ed himſelf before us, and ſpoke in a 
tone of voice that indicated, at once, 
reſpect and determination. 

« Give me leave to addreſs myſelf to 
my father, and to the parents of Miſs 
Powell, and humbly to folicit their 
permiſſion to offer my hand to that 
young lady, as ſoon as ſhe ſhall have 
convinced my couſin Arnold that his 
pretenſions are vain. Eliſa herſelf has 
authorized me to. make this requeſt.” 
„William,“ ſiys doctor Weaver, 
« Tapplaud the manlineſs of your preſent 
conduct, Had you always made open- 
neſs and candour the rule of your ac- 
tions, you would have ſpared me the diſ- 


treſ of rebuking you, and yourſelf ſome. 


perplexity. Should Arnold ever ac- 
knowledge the conviction you mention, 
I will not object to your requeſt. You 
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ſhall be referred to Miſs Powell and 


her friends. But it muſt require ſcme 


time to produce ſuch an event. While 
it remains doubtful, you muſt repair 
to your ſtudies, and abſolutely defiſt 
from correſponding with the young 
lady. When I ſee it can be done with 
propriety, you ſhall be recalled.” 

Weaver dropt upon his knee to 
his father, ſaying, © I thank you, fir, 
tor condeſcending thus far to indulge 


my fondeſt hopes.” Then turning to 
Mrs. Powell and me, he added, And 


may I requeſt of you, fir, and of you, 


madam, the ſame condition of hope?“ 


Poor Mrs. Powell has ſince told 


me, that ſhe perceived ſomething very 


dreadful in his unuſual formality, and 
the gloomy ſtedfaſtneſs of his counte- 


nance. This was attributed, at the 
time, to doctor Weaver's ſevere repri- 
mand in the morning. She replied to 


wy 
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the young man for me and herſelf : 
« We ſhall be happy, my dear William, 
when we have it in our power to give 
you unconditional hope: not that we 
ſhould not think ourſelves and our 
daughter highly honoured by an alli- 
ance with your couſin ; but that we 
believe his fortitude and experience in 
the world would better enable him to 
meet a diſappointment.” 

„He bowed, and kiſſed her hand. 
Then turning again to his father, he 
faid, One thing I muſt hint to you 
before I go. If Miſs Powell ſignifies 
her approbation of captain Arnold, you 
muſt forgive me all the anguiſh that 
may be occafioned by the defpair of an 
unfortunate youth. If, on the con- 
trary, ſhe rejects the offer of his hand; 
and if, after ſhe has diſcloſed her ſen- 
timents, he preſume to trouble her any 
longer with his attendance and impor- 
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tunity, no authority on earth ſhall in- 
hibit me from correſponding with that 
gentleman.“ | 
„Having faid this, he bowed, and 


quitted the room. His complexion 


was heightened in the extreme, and 


his eyes ſparkled like fire. 

«© Doctor Weaver exclaimed, with 
aſtoniſhment, © Mr Powell, I know 
not what to make of this boy. We 


muſt take care what we are ab::ut with 


him: he has been provoked to ſhew a 
ſpirit which I never thought him poſ- 
ſeſſed of.” 


« The ſame evening, captain Arnold 


and my ſon returned from Pembroke in 


high ſpirits. - They bad been ſucceſs- 


ful in their buſineſs; but the reterved 
perplexity they found- at the rectory, 


very ill accorded with their good hu- 


mour. After ſome fruitleſs attempts 


to draw. us into converſation, they got 
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up, ſauntered about the room, and look 
My poor 
Charles, happening to ſtind before one 
that fronted the garden, perceived Mr. 
Weaver in th moſt private part of the 
ſhrubbery, walking to and fro with 
very unequal ſteps. He beckoned to- 
his friend, ſaying, *I proteſt there is 
William, conning over a college im- 
poſition : let us go, and interrupt him.” 

A good thought, replies the other; 
te if we can get him ruſticated this 
term; we ſha!l have his company the 
whole ſummer.” 

« The young man, obſerving them 
as they ſallied forth, haſtily withdrew, 


and retired to his own apartment. N 


« Having repeatedly called to him, 


and ſearched the whole garden for a 


quarter of an hour, they returned to 
the parlour, laughing, and ſaying one 
to the other, Did you ever ſee any 
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thing ſo raffiſh! He will certainly be- 
come a mere {tudent.' 

« I ſpent a very diſagreeable night. 
My waking thoughts were ſufficiently 
perplexing and vexatious; but my 
dreams were teriifying. I ſaw myſelf 
embarked in an elegant boat upon a 
calm and pleaſant lake. The whole of 
my beloved family were about me. A 
ſudden ſtorm aroſe: the veſſel ſplit 
upon a rock, and we were left buffet- 
ting the waves. 

« TI awoke in a fright, and dreading 
to ſlzep again, got up very early, We 
had engaged doctor Weaver to dine 
with us on that day. Mrs. Powell ſet 
out in my coach, after breaktaſt, to 
give ſome neceſſary directions. Cape 
tain Arnold and my ſon were with her. 
About one o'clock, doctor Weaver and 
myſelf followed them in my friend's 
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chariot. William could no where be: 
found.” ; 


Here Mr. Powell broke his narrative, 
uttering a deep and dreadful] an and 
ſeeming ready to faint. 

I caught” him by the arm, exclaim- 
ing, My dear fir, what is the. mat- 
ter !. 

« Oh—'tis i: pain in 10 breaſt, 


| ſaid he: I can proceed n further: 


79 


Fhe recollection. overpowers 

Do not diſtreſs yourſelf with the: 
recollection,” 1 replied : © Let us walk. 
a little.“ 

« ] have promiſed. you, Mr. stan- 
ley,” ſays my affficted friend, ce the 
whole of my calamitous hiſtory. You: 
mult take the remainder as it is delinea- 
ted in captain Arnold's letters to his fa- 
ther. He Eee me copies, hich are 


140] 
in my trunk at the hall. They ſhalt 
be put into your hands.” | 

accompanied the old man to the 
houſe, where he was ſomewhat revived 
by hearing a good account of his 
daughter. 

The ent with which he re- 
lated this circumſtantial tale, and the 
accuracy of which, 1 am confident, in 
tranſcribing it, will convince my friend 
that the ſubject has made a deep im- 
preſſion upon each of us. | 

Waiting with trembling anxiety for 


the dreadful ſequel, I remain, 
| | Dear Wilſon, 
Your diſtreſſed friend, 


HENRY STANLEY: 


END OF THE FIRST YOLUME. 
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